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Exhibition of 
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October 4th — 21st 





Exhibition of Paintings 
by 


DORA KHAYATT 


October 11th — 21st 


Preview on October 10th for the Benefit of 
The New York State Association for Mental Health, Inc. 


10 to 5:30 Closed Sundays 
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Public Cuction November 15 at 8 p.m. 


The ERICKSON COLLECTION OF 
OLD MASTERS 


Featuring the Internationally Renowned 


REMBRANDT Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer 


CRIVELLI Madonna and Child 


PERUGINO S. Augustine with 
Members of the Confraternity of 
Perugia 


LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER 
Princess Sybille of Cleves, 
Electress of Saxony 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 
George Nevill; 5th Lord Bergavenny 


JAN MOSTAERT Portrait of a 
Man and Portrait of a Lady 


SOUTH NETHERLANDS MASTER 
Scenes from the Life of S. Augustine 


FRANS HALS Man with a Herring 


VAN DYCK Portrait of a 
Genoese Officer 








REMBRANDT Man Holding a Hat 
(Portrait of Prince Frederick Henry of 
Orange) and Portrait of an Old Man 


TERBORCH Portrait of Albert Nilant 
and Portrait of Johanna Quadacker 
Bannier 


FRAGONARD La Liseuse 


NATTIER La Marquise de Baglion, 
as Flora 


TOCQUE Portrait of Mme Plainval 


HUBERT ROBERT Au Bois and 
Le Pont de Pierre 


GAINSBOROUGH Dorothea, 
Lady Eden 


RAEBURN Quintin McAdam 
as a Boy and Capt. David Kinloch, R. N. 


ROMNEY Mrs. James Lowther and 
The Young Squire 


Public Vrew from Saturday, November i 


DE LUXE CATALOGUE, hard covers, 24 subjects, 24 reproduced 
in gravure, 1 color page. Price $5. Air Mail $1.50 Additional 


for the ANNA E. ERICKSON TRUST; and Earl A. Darr 


| By Order of BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York, Trustee 
Bankers Trust Company, Executors of Her Estate 
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Umberto Boccioni, Self-Portrait (1910). See Hilton Kramer's 
“Futurism Today,” pages 22-29. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES: 


Tue correspondents and contributing editors of ARTS Magazine seem to be 
embarked, this season, on a wide circuit of travels. As part of the new policies 
of the magazine, we have committed. ourselves to covering the art scene at 
large, and the reports from this traveling band of correspondents will shorily 
be occupying the pages of the magazine—a little, we hope, like fruits from 
other climates arriving in the dead of midwinter. It occurred to us that many 
of our readers might want a look ahead into our program for the coming 
months, and we have outlined below some of the features they may expect 
to find in these pages as the season progresses. 

George Woodcock, now on an extended tour through the Middle and 
Far East, will begin his reports with an article on the treasures of the Cairo 
Museum. Alfred Werner will be traveling through Germany gathering ma- 
terial for two critical pieces, one on the turn-of-the-century German Impres- 
sionist painter Max Liebermann, the other on Herwarth Walden, the founder 
of Der Sturm and a major figure of the Expressionist movement. Anthony 
Kerrigan will be reporting on the great exhibition of Romanesque art now 
coming to a close in Barcelona and Santiago de Compostela in Spain. K. A. 
Jelenski will survey recent developments among the new Polish and Spanish 
artists, and John Anthony Thwaites will be reporting on current trends in 
European painting. These and other features on the international art-scene 
will be supplemented, of course, by our regular reports from London and Paris. 

At home, the roster of important events is, we feel, no less impressive. 
Josephine Herbst will be covering the large Van Gogh exhibition opening 
in Baltimore this month, and Charles Kessler will review the Eakins retro- 
spective scheduled to open in Washington this month as well. Creighton 
Gilbert will report on the International Congress of Art Historians recently 
convened in New York. Hilton Kramer will be covering the forthcoming 
Carnegie International. Along with our regular coverage of important New 
York exhibitions, the Alfred Sisley and Gabriele Miinter exhibitions opening 
at the Paul Rosenberg and Leonard Hutton Galleries will be featured later 
this season. 

Beginning this month, with Sidney Geist’s review of the Apollinaire book, 
we have inaugurated a regular feature of the magazine—reviews of foreign 
books and publications. In the coming months there will be similar pieces by 
I. A. Langnas and Edouard Roditi, giving our readers critical previews of 
books not yet translated for publication in this country. Needless to say, 
we will continue to review the major art books published here during the 
season. 

This represents a full and varied program and one that will prove, we 
hope, engaging to our readers. —J.M. 








NOTE: 
The Editorial and Business Offices 
of ARTS MAGAZINE 
are now located at 
1861 Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
(15 West 61st St.) 


Telephone: CO 5-4100 














CONTRIBUTORS 


Novelist Josephine Herbst draws upon 
personal recollections of Paul Rosen- 
feld in her review of his reissued Port 
of New York. Portions of Miss Herbst’s 
memoirs (in progress) have recently ap- 
peared in issues of The Noble Savage. 


Jane Rosenthal, on the curatorial staff at 
the Brooklyn Museum, graduated from 
Skidmore College and took her M.A. at 
Columbia University, before continuing 
her studies at the University of Jeru- 
salem and the Sorbonne. “The Royal 
Portrait of Bom Bosh” is her first oom 
tribution to ARTS. 


Sidney Geist, reviewer of Apollinaire’s 
Chroniques d’Art, is currently showing 


at the Stable Gallery in the “New Sculp- 
ture Group” exhibition. Creighton Gil- 
bert, after his tribute to Erwin Panofsky 
in this issue, will next month report on 
the recent International Congress of the 
History of Art and the meeting of the 
College Art Association. Hilton Kramer, 
who writes on “Futurism Today,” will 
be lecturing this month at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s three-day Art Criti- 
cism Institute. Sidney Tillim, who writes 
the “Month in Review,” examines “The 
Present Outlook on Figurative Painting” 
in the forthcoming ARTS YEARBOOK 
5. Alfred Werner, reviewer of Werner 
Haftmann’s Painting in the Twentieth 
Century, is the author of Amedeo Modi- 
gliani, Sculptor, to be published by Arts, 
Inc., in December. 
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The Artists’ Strike 
| To the Editor: 
| want to express my appreciation for 
the space you devoted to “The Artists’ 
Strike” [September]. Contrary to the 
“official” view, that is, the view fostered 
by city officials, the issue of housing for 
artists is not yet settled, and needs the 
continued attention and interest of the 
public if it is to be settled. 
RaD KALMUS 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
Protecting people from unjust eviction 
is fine, but there are irritating assump- 
tions behind the “artists’ strike.” As an 
artist I get sore at artists who romanti- 
cize artists. They want to be free of 
“social fetters,” and at the same time 
have society provide them with special 
housing—like polio victims. 
BENJAMIN PAPPAS 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
When the bus drivers go on strike, you 
know it. If the artists go on strike, how’ll 
you know it? 
ANONYMOUS 
New York City 


Theft Reported 
To the Editor: 
A sculpture of the violist Urhan [below] 
by Jean Pierre Dantan was stolen from 
the Alan Gallery on September 9. It is 
plaster, eleven inches high. 
Any information as to its whereabouts 
will be greatly appreciated. 
CHARLES ALAN 
The Alan Gallery 
766 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 








China as Spirit 
To the Editor: 
The article [September] on the Metro- 
politan’s “Art Treasures of China” show 
at first gave me the feeling of being pre- 
sented with one more example of the 
“cosmic” style of prose which so often 
is merely obscure; reading further, how- 
ever, I was surprised to find that there 
was a method in the madness: the spirit 
is there, and both article and pictures- 
communicate some of the essence of that 
deeply felt and mysterious art. 
JAMES UNDERHILL 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
John Brzostoski’s “China as Spirit” is 
all very well when he sticks to factual 
description—brushes, papers, inks—but 
when he begins getting poetic, he pulls 
his ladder of associations up into the 
clouds after him, and we are left staring 
up into one of those blank white spaces 
that cover what we must see to under- 
stand where we have got to. Isn’t there 
some more concrete way of writing 
about Oriental art these days? 

M. CAROLYN HARRIS 

Chicago, Illinois 


The Kinetic International 
To the Editor: 
I want to congratulate you on publishing 
George Rickey’s sharp-eyed and clear- 
headed report [September] on the “In- 
ternational Exhibition of Art in Motion.” 
His piece did what one would have liked 
the exhibition itself to do: give a bal- 
anced survey of significant work being 
done in kinetic sculpture. I went through 
the show, with more irritation than 
amusement, when it was in Amsterdam, 
and I must say that Mr. Rickey provided 
me with a real satisfaction in calling at- 
tention to the shoddy opportunism in- 
volved. 

ROBERT F. BANTLE 

Providence, Rhode Island 


Request for Information 
To the Editor: 
I am preparing a check list of the litho- 
graphs and etchings of Thomas Shotter 
Boys. I would like to hear from collec- 
tors who have Boys prints (other than 
the Paris and London sets); also, books 
illustrated by Boys, as well as drawings 
and letters by him. 
GUSTAVE VON GROSCHWITZ 
Senior Curator 
Cincinnati Art Museum 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 








ORIGINAL 
PICASSO 











LE SALTIMBANQUE 
An original litho signed and dated 
(5/3/58) in stone by Picasso. Truly 
one of his most charming and de- 
lightful sketches. A fortunate buy 
of a limited edition makes it pos- 
sible to offer these treasured pieces 
at a most reasonable price. $17.50. 


Send check or M.O. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG OF ORIGINALS 
275 illustrations - Over 900 listings 


Mailed free anywhere within 
Continental U.S.A. 











Colleges, Universities, groups: Write 
for free booklet on traveling exhibits. 
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IL’ Baltimore 1, Md. 
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SHAPIRO 


Oct. 10-28 


MILCH GALLERIES 
New York 21 
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& 
DELBANCO 


for Contemporary Art 
French 19th & 20th Century Masters 


19 Cork Street, Old Bond Street, W. 1 Regent 7984-5 
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ALCALAY 


OCTOBER 2 TO OCTOBER 21 


PACHNER 


OCTOBER 23 TO NOVEMBER 11 


KRASNER 
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POR TEATS, ake. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


Your choice of tcday’s foremost 
portrait painters and sculptors 


SCULPTURE 


PAINTINGS DRAWINGS 








136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise state- 
ment of the sources from which F. L. W.’s architecture—and the 
images he sought to create—grew. 

MiES VAN DER ROHE, by Arthur Drexler fully explores the 
work of today’s foremost exponent of classicism in architecture 
=exemplified in N. Y.’s Seagram Building. 

ANTONIO GAUDI, by George R. Collins. The first extensive 
text in English on this unique, surrealistic Spanish architect. 
ALVAR AALTO. Frederick Gutheim throws new light on the 
humanistic aspects of this great Finnish architect. 

LE CORBUSIER, by Francoise Choay. A revealing interpretation 


of a figure whose work in both archi ond city planning 


has been felt throughout the world. 

PIER LUIGI NERVI. A clear and readable account by Ada Louise 
Huxtable of this master’s revolutionary structural techniques. 
WALTER GROPIUS. James Marston Fitch describes the career of 
an architect who is inter y d as a practitioner, 
educator, and theoretician. 

LOUIS SULLIVAN. Albert Bush-Brown’s text states how Sullivan 
combined new scientific ideas and technical means with aesthetic 
ideals to become the first truly creative genius of American 
architecture. 








OSCAR NIEMEYER. Stomo Papadaki examines the work of the 
controversial South American architect whose most recent com- 
mission was the design of all the major buildings of Brazil’s new 
capital, Brasilia. 

ERIC MENDELSOHN, by Wolf von Eckardt. Mendelsohn’s be- 
lief that “function without sensibility remains mere construction” 
led to his becoming perhaps the most exuberant of contempo- 
rary architects. 

RICHARD NEUTRA. Esther McCoy investigates the full range of 
Neutra’s exper his ding private houses 
to comprehensive designs for urban projects 











11 Vols. in 2 i geome 7% x 10 Vol. Contains 80 pp. of Illus., a 10,000 Word Text, plus Chronology, Bibliography, and Index. 









Mies van der Rohe 








Le Corbusier 
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The eleven authoritative volumes that comprise the 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable 
reference shelf on those architects who have done most 

fo determine the major trends of our time. The individual books 
combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to 

show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers 

to such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his 

most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture 
of architecture today? If you act now you may have the 
important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE (published 
at a retail price of $54.50) for the special introductory 

price of $9.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


the seven arts BOOK socety 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as ‘a museum 
without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial 
savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below— 

are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive 
texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 

Why not discover the great advant of b ging to this unique organization today? 
You may begin your membership with the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE— 

itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books 
members regularly receive— for only $9.95. 



















Retail 




























the seven arts BOOK society 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a member and send 
me all eleven vc!umes of MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHI- 
TECTURE for only $9.95 (plus postage and handling). 
I agree to take as few as six additional selections in 
the course of my membership. | am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
containing an extensive review of the forthcoming selec- 
tion and descriptions of all other books available to me 
at member's prices. If | do not want the selection 
announced | can return your simple form saying “send 
me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the 
more than 100 authoritative volumes offered in the 
course of a year. | may cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing the six additi cti 
















THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mumford; and THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA: 

A Social and Cultural history, John Burchard and Albert em og pag A dual selection. 
Combined retail price $26.50. Member's price (for both books) $14.95. 

SUMER: THE DAWN OF ART, André Parrot. First of the Seeman new series 

“The Arts of Mankind,”’ under the supervision of André Malraux and Georges Salles. 
teclaee a 37-page preface by Malraux, 557 illus. (62 in brilliant color), 27 gp and 
maps, 5 fold out plates. 396 pp., 9 x 11. Retail $20.00. Member's price $14 

GREEK MASTERWORKS OF ART, Max Wegner. 190 D PP» 10% x 13%, 166 illus. 

(11 in color). Retail $12.50. Member's price $9. 

KATSURA: Tradition and eg A — pepenene Architecture, Kenzo Tange. Introduction 
by Walter Gropius. 250 pp., Pp. of superb pees. Printed in 
Japan, and bound in raw Sila, Retail is. 0. lember’s price $9.9 

MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART, Charles S. Terry, 264 pp., 8% x 12, 100 illus. 


SEVEN ARTS 
(40 in color). Retail $17.50. Me mber’s price $13. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES, Six pane boxed volumes with more 


SOCIETY 
ALBERT RYDER, THOMAS 


lor); 
SELECTIONS | caving, wittem oe KOonING, stu snr a "and JACKSON POLLOCK, 


Retail $29.75. Member’s price $16 

PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck om ine Sabartés. 606 reproductions 

(44 in full color), 524 pp., 8Y2 x 12. Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. 

MONET, by William C. Seitz, 9% x 1234, rs! —e (48 in full color, 

tipped- in). Retail $15.00. Member's price $11 

THE ARTIST IN HIS STUDIO, by Alexander --arnaall 39 foremost artists at work. 

246 pp., 9% x 12%, 250 illustrations (50 in color). Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.50. 
REMBRANDT, Ludwig Miinz. 50 tipped-in color reproductions, 21 etchings, 17 drawings, 
22 text illustrations; 160 pp., 9¥ x 12%. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 





The Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh 
has released the names of the jury of 
five who will select the winners in the 
forthcoming 1961 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Contemporary Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. Forty-second in a 
series of international art events now 
held every three years, the exhibition 
will be selected by Lawrence Alloway 
(above), British art critic; Robert Giron, 
director of the Palais des Beaux-Arts in 
Brussels; Seymour Knox, art collector 
and president of the Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery in Buffalo; Daniel Catton Rich, 
director of the Worcester Art Museum; 
and Kenzo Okada, noted American 
painter. Prizes awarded for works sub- 
mitted to the show will total $13,250, 
and the exhibition itself will be on view 
in the Fine Arts galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute from October 27 to January 7. 


Robert Owen Parks recently has been 
named curator of the Ringling Museum 
of Art in Sarasota, Florida. For the past 
six years Mr. Parks was both director of 
the Smith College Museum of Art and 
professor of art history at the school. 


Donald Barthelme was recently ap- 
pointed director of the Contemporary 
Arts Museum in Houston. A former 
member of the museum’s board, Mr. 
Barthelme was editor of the University 
of Houston Quarterly Forum from 1956 
to 1960, and was appointed acting direc- 
tor of the museum in April of this 
year. He succeeds Robert C. Morris, 
who resigned his position in June. 


The American University in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced two additions 
to its faculty. William Bailey Oldaker, 
associated with the university since 
1960, will assume his post as full-time 
instructor of fine and applied arts at the 
College of Arts and Sciences, and Irene 
W. Eno, previously with the National 
Art Academy, has been named assistant 
professor of fine and applied arts. 


Alfred Neumeyer, professor of art his- 


10 


tory at Mills College, in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed Professor 
Honoris Causa at the Free University of 
Berlin. Dr. Neumeyer, associated with 


Mills College since 1935, held guest. 


professorships at the Free University in 
1952 and 1953. 


The City College of New York has an- 
nounced that Ralph Fabri, painter and 
former president of the Audubon Art- 
ists, has assumed the position of full 
professor of art. Professor Fabri has 
been a member of the college’s faculty 
since 1951. 


Ernest J. Kump will be the new director 
of graduate research at the Columbia 
University School of Architecture. A 
Palo Alto (California) architect, Mr. 
Kump has received numerous awards 
for his work both in the United States 
and abroad. 


David Gebhart, director of the Roswell 
Museum and Art Center for the past 
five years, has resigned his position to 
become the new director of the Art Gal- 
lery of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara. Dr. Gebhart will assume 
his post this month. 


Axel von Saldern will be the new curator 
of the Brooklyn Museum’s department 
of paintings and sculpture. Mr. von 
Saldern, formerly curator of the collec- 
tions at the Corning Museum of Glass, 
will work with the museum’s extensive 
collection of American art. 


Michael Milkovich, formerly associated 
with the Worcester Art Museum in 
Massachusetts, has been appointed the 
new curator of collections at the Corning 
Museum at Corning, New York. He 
will replace Axel von Saldern, who is 
now curator of painting and sculpture 
at the Brooklyn Museum. 


Henri Dorra (above), art authority and 
author, will this month assume the posi- 


tion of assistant director at the Philadel. 
phia Museum of Art. Mr. Dorra has for 
the past seven years been assistant direc- 
tor at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington, where he was responsible 
for the organization of a number of}; 
important exhibitions. 


Lester Johnson (above), the New York 
painter, has been appointed to the facul- 


ty of the School of Fine and Applied}; | 


Arts at Ohio State University in Colum- 
bus. Mr. Johnson will work with ad- 
vanced painting students during the 
coming year. 


The Babcock Galleries, in New York, 
have announced that Pascal M. Gatter- 
dam, associated with the gallery for 
more than twenty years, will retire as 
director of the gallery. Mr. Gatterdam 
will be succeeded by Michael St. Clair, 
who has been assistant director of the 
gallery since 1959. 


Boston University has announced the ap- 
pointment of the painter Walter Murch } j 
to the post of associate professor of art }j 
at the university’s School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Mr. Murch has been as- 
sociated with the Pratt Institute for the 
past eight years. 


John Rood has been re-elected president 
of the Artists Equity Association. He 
will hold office for two years. Other 
officers elected include Dr. Joseph | 
Young, Edgar Britton, Minna Harkavy, 
Katherine Nash, Steven Fuller and H. | 
Bella Schaeffer. 


The America-Israel Cultural Founda- 
tion has announced a second important 
addition to the Jerusalem Museum of 
Art. Lady Epstein, widow of the late 
Sir Jacob Epstein, renowned English 
sculptor, has given over two hundred 
original plaster models (from which all 
of Epstein’s bronze sculptures were 
cast), a bronze portrait of General Jan 
Smuts, and a large stone sculpture en- 
titled Maternity, to the new museum. 
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The works will be housed in a special 
pavilion at the museum, as will the col- 

of some three hundred works by 
Jacques Lipchitz donated earlier. 


*} The Albright Art Gallery, in Buffalo, 


has changed its name, and will now 
be called the Albright-Knox Art Gallery 
in recognition of Seymour H. Knox 
(above) and his family. Mr. Knox has 
been president of the gallery’ s board of 
directors since 1938, and in addition 
to extended contributions of time and 
interest, donated one million dollars 
through the Seymour H. Knox Founda- 
tion for the erection of the gallery’s new 
annex, which will be opened to the pub- 
lic on January 19. The Albright Art 
Gallery was named for the late John J. 
Albright, who provided funds for the 
construction of the original museum 
building in 1905. 


The Rhode Island School of Design has 
announced the appointment of new 
faculty members: Walter Plata, assist- 
ant professor of graphic design; Thomas 
Morin, assistant professor of sculpture; 
Roland J. Belhumeur, instructor in paint- 
ing; Michael Burton Mazur, instructor 
in painting. 








OBITUARIES 


Eero Saarinen, internationally 
prominent architect and designer, 
died on September 1 in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, at the age of 
fifty-one, following an operation. 
Mr. Saarinen, son of the equally 
well-known architect Eliel Saari- 
nen, had received many awards 
for his extensive projects. 


Oliver M. Baker, well-known pho- 
tographer of paintings and sculp- 
ture, died on August 13, in 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts. He was 
fifty-one years old. 


Hans Boehler, noted Austrian 
Expressionist painter, died in 
Vienna on September 17, aged 
seventy-seven. 
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WARDS AND GRANTS 








American Institute of Architects 
announced its fourteenth annual 
am of national honor awards for 
nt work. Awards will be made for 
inguished accomplishment in archi- 
ure by an American architect for 
any building in the United States or 
abroad completed since January 1, 1957, 
and photographs of winning works will 
be shown at the A.I.A. convention in 
Dallas from May 7 to May 11. Those 
jnterested may obtain complete details 
on entering work by writing the 1962 
lonor Awards Program, American In- 
stitute of Architects, 1735 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The 
dosing date for submitting entries will 
be November 28. 


Columbia University’s School of Archi- 
tecture has announced the establishment 
of a new scholarship to aid students of 
architectural design. The partial-tuition 
scholarship, made possible through an 
annual gift by members of the staff of 
the architectural office of Vincent G. 
Kling, a member of the class of 1940, 
will be given on the basis of professional 
promise and financial need, to students 
in the third year or later years of their 
architectural curricula. 


Sydney J. Freedberg has received the 
Faculty Prize of Harvard University for 
his two-volume work, Painting of the 
High Renaissance in Rome and Florence, 
1475-1521. The prize, which includes 
an award of $2,000, is given for the most 
distinguished contribution to scholarship 
by a member of the Harvard faculty 
among beoks accepted for publication 
by the university’s press. 


The sculptor Richard Lippold has been 
commissioned to create a sculpture three 
stories high, forty-four feet deep and 
eighty feet wide for the Vanderbilt Ave- 
hue entrance of a new office building 
being erected for Pan American Airlines 
in New York. The sculpture will be on 
view sometime early in 1963, when the 
building is completed. 


The Austrian painter Gustav K. Beck 
was recently awarded the First Prize of 
the Republic of San Marino, with a 
prize of 600,000 lira. 


In the 1961 French art festivals, Michel 
Trinquier has won the Avignon Prize, 
Michel Couchat the Biarritz Prize, Chris- 
tiane de Casteras the Pont-Aven Prize, 
Jean Cardot the Brantéme Prize, Lucien 
Terny and Serge Lubin the Arcachon 
Prize, Jean Camberoque and Fournel 
the Céret Prize, and Bouchery, Rolland 
and Bourdhouxe the Cassis Prize. 
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administered by the Provincial Department of Education. 
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Auctions 


Art Sales Prominent in Parke-Bernet Schedule 


In ADDITION to the major auction events comprised by the 
approaching Juviler and Erickson sales (see pages 54-57), 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York are preparing for 
two significant art sales to be held this month. 

An afternoon session on October 11 will bring to auction 


| agroup of American, French and other modern paintings and 


drawings, notably from the collection of Ross R. De Vean. 
Prominent among the works to be offered are a powerful 
1938 female nude by George Grosz, a delicate pastel Still 
Life by Everett Shinn, the early, Impressionistic Playing on 
the Rocks by John Sloan, two large canvases by Rico Lebrun, 
Massacre of the Innocents and Woman of the Crucifixion, 
and a representative Jimmy Ernst abstraction. 

On October 31 (and concluding with a second session on 
November 1), Parke-Bernet will offer a distinguished assem- 
blage of French books and prints, the property of an undis- 
closed New England collector. Among the items with a 
special bearing on art is a group of unpublished manuscripts 
relating to the history of the Cubist movement; included are 








autograph letters of Gris, Léger, Picabia, Metzinger, Severini, 


Max Jacob and Herbin. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


October 3 & 4, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Ear- 
ly manuscripts, autographs 
and printed books from the 
collection of the late Forest 
H. Sweet, and property of 
Dr. Douglas MacFarlan and 
others. Exhibition now. 


October 5, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
American furniture, silver, 
paintings and decorative art, 
the property of Monie W. 
Dickerman and other own- 
ers. Exhibition now. 


October 6 & 7, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eng- 
lish and other furniture and 
decorations, from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Walter P. 
Bliss. Exhibition now. 


October 11, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
American, French and other 
modern paintings and draw- 
ings, collected by Ross R. 
De Vean and others. (For 
details, see story above.) Ex- 
hibition from October 6. 


| October 14, at 1:45 p.m. 


Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French and English furni- 
ture and decorative objects, 


| from the estate of the late 
' Michael Gavin and other 





sources. Exhibition from Oc- 
tober 7. 


October 17, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. His- 
torical Judaic and other 
manuscripts from two col- 
lections. Exhibition from Oc- 
tober 7. 


October 21, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Fine English furniture, paint- 
ings and decorations, from 
the estate of the late Mrs. 
Donald G. Geddes. Exhibi- 
tion from October 14. 


October 25, at 8:00 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. No- 
table modern paintings, 
drawings and sculpture from 
the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolphe A. Juviler. 
(For details, see pages 54- 
57.) Exhibition from Octo- 
ber 21. 


October 28, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Part 
Three in the liquidation of 
the stock of Ohan Ber- 
beryan, comprising fine 
Aubusson, Bessarabian, 
needlepoint and other rugs. 
Exhibition from October 21. 


October 31 & November 1. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French books and prints, 
the property of a New Eng- 
land collector. (For details, 
see story above.) Exhibition 
from September 21. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON THE ARTS 





A new and handsome volume of critical essays, memoirs, docu- 
ments and reproductions, surveying recent trends in art, architec- 
ture and the film, with fresh insights into their historical precedents. 





THE PRESENT OUTLOOK ON 
FIGURATIVE PAINTING By Sidney Tillim 


A veteran critic of the New York scene evaluates 
a growing and much talked-of tendency in con- 
temporary painting and assesses its values and 
its liabilities. 





DADA PROFILES _ By Hans Richter 


Tzara, Duchamp, Schwitters, Arp 
and other major figures of the Dada 
movement are presented in a series 
of lively memoirs and portrait 
sketches by one of the notable mem- 
bers of the group. 





PROUST AND PAINTING 
By George Woodcock 


The position of Proust as a novelist and 
sensitive critic of the arts in relation to other 
major critical figures — Diderot, Baudelaire, 
Ruskin —and the influence of painting in 
the development of the themes in his great 


novel, Remembrance of Things Past. 
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THE SOUND OF SILENCE 
By Vernon Young 


The visual aspects of the art of the 
film with a particular emphasis on 
some of the film classics of the past 
as well as masterpieces of today. 





NEW AFRICA’S OLD ART 
By Martin Friedman 


Reflections on the primitive art of Africa 
seen in its relation to new realities in 
politics and aesthetics. 








THE THOMPSON COLLECTION 
A color portfolio of modern masters from a famed private collection. 





THE CHURCH AT ST. JOHN’S ABBEY 


Marcel Brever’s church designed for the monks of St. John’s Abbey in College- 
ville, Minnesota, is the subject of a handsome pictorial essay. 





SAVE 40% 


Special pre-publication offer 
to subscribers: 


ARTS YEARBOOK 5 is avail- 
able at $4.00 (a saving of 
40%) if you enclose payment 
now. 


I wish to take advantage of the special pre-publication offer to subscribers on ARTS 
YEARBOOK 5: 


[_] Please send me copies of YEARBOOK 5 for only $4.00 each (a saving of 
40%). Payment is enclosed. 





[_] Please enter/renew my subscription to ARTS Magazine for one year at $7.50 (a 
saving of over one-third). 


Foreign postage for ARTS YEARBOOK, $.50; for one year’s subscription to ARTS, $1.00. 


published in November. It 











will retail in the bookstores — Sai kena 
at $6.50. The price to ARTS dd 
subscribers after publication Reman 
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This offer expires October 31. 
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Gonzalez in Retrospect 


A. THE Galerie Chalette in New York, a comprehensive 
exhibition of Julio Gonzalez’ oeuvre will be presented 
through the months of October and November. Included 
are fifty-seven sculptures, five enamels and forty-one 
pastels and drawings. Accompanying the exhibition is a 
handsomely produced catalogue with a biographical and 
critical study by Hilton Kramer. 

Gonzalez came into his artistic maturity only when 
he was past fifty. Previously hesitant in his art, he found 
his orientation when Picasso, around 1930, asked his 
help in making some iron sculpture. Their collaboration 
opened a new chapter in Western sculpture. In its artistic 
consequences it was a moment comparable to that when 


Julio Gonzalez, Seated Nude (1910-14). 


Braque and Picasso began working together in painting, 

Although Gonzalez is the father of our present-day 
open-form sculptors, his preoccupations were different 
from theirs. Mr. Kramer calls attention to the paradoxical 
connection between his art and that of Degas: Gonzalez’ 
originality was achieved in his attempt to deal with cer- 
tain classic themes of Degas—dancers, women combing 
their hair, women looking in mirrors, and so on. These 
were the themes that had earlier absorbed Gonzalez as 
a painter, and they had seemed impossible to realize in 
his natural métier, ironworking. It was Picasso’s audacity 
that first fused the sculptor’s imagery and craft, changing 
a faltering, frustrated career into brilliant productivity, 


Julio Gonzalez, Crouching Nude (1910-14). 
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Julio Gonzalez, Drawing for Sculpture (1941). 
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Julio Gonzalez, Drawing for Sculpture (1942). 

















Julio Gonzalez, Drawing for Sculpture (1940). 
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THE CURRENT SCENE 





Futurism Today 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


Tae effort that is now being made by critics, historians 
and dealers to redeem, in their various ways, the art of 
all past avant-garde movements has nowhere produced 
more ironical results than in the current attempt to ele- 
vate Futurism to a major status.* Here is an art that was 
fiercely polemical in its origins, wholly destructive in its 
theory, and woefully feeble in most of its concrete 
aesthetic achievements; an art, moreover, that derived 
from a radical detestation of both history and aesthetics; 
and yet we are now being invited to put a value on its 
checkered accomplishments in the name of all those 
institutions and polite conventions that the Futurists 
themselves so abominated. 

We have been through something similar in the 
revival of Dada, of course, but there is an important 
difference. The impulse behind the original Dada move- 
ment—the current machinations of neo-Dada publicists 
are something else—was fundamentally an anti-war im- 
pulse. Its violent quarrel with rationality was at heart a 
quarrel with the European social order that, first, pro- 
duced the First World War and then lent its prestige to 
justifying a conflict that embodied the denial of its own 
official values. Dada was the obverse of that sickening, 
hypocritical patriotism that the war injected into the 
bloodstream of modern European culture. To overlook 
its radical political origin and reduce it to mere “art” 
is simply a way of relegating it to a place in the social 
order that it was devised to condemn. 

Futurism represented the exact opposite of Dada. 
Whereas the latter was a protest against war—a polemic 
hurled in the face of patriotism, mechanized violence 
and the deceptions of politics—Futurism derived its en- 
tire character from the advocacy of precisely those ele- 
ments in modern life that Dada courageously but inef- 
fectually rejected. Its worship of speed at the expense of 
sensibility; its commitment to the machine at the expense 
of the individual; above all, its appetite for violence and 
power, for patriotic illusions and political grandeur at 
any price—its whole ideological program, in short, ex- 
pressed a yearning for the kind of world that Dada 
(and incidentally, the Expressionist movement of which 





*“Futurism,” an exhibition organized by Peter Selz, with 
catalogue by Joshua Taylor, has been on view at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York through the summer. It will be 
featured at the Detroit Institute of Arts from October 8 to 
December 19 and at the Los Angeles County Museum from 
January 14 to February 19. 
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Dada was an outgrowth) saw coming into existence and 
from which it recoiled with such anguish. It was the 
function of Futurism not to safeguard the values of 
individual sensibility (which, whatever their ultimate 
fate, nearly all other avant-garde movements were de- 
signed to preserve), but to usher in the era in which they 
could be effectively crushed. 


W car, then, is one to make of this effort to rehabili- 
tate Futurism for contemporary artistic purposes? It is 
being made, of course, on the assumption that a wide 
gap exists between the original Futurist program and its 
actual artistic practice, and on the further assumption 
that there is enough of permanent aesthetic interest in 
that practice to distract our attention from the odious 
doctrine that called it into being. Now it is true that 
there was always an enormous discrepancy between the 
grandiose rhetoric of the Futurist theory and the modest 
achievements of Futurist art; which is to say, between 
the unconscionable publicity maneuvers of Marinetti and 
the actual paintings of Boccioni, Balla and Severini. It 
could not have been otherwise, for the distance that 
separates them is the distance that separates a man work- 
ing alone in his studio with the problems of his art from 
the life of the streets. This distance was abhorrent to 
Futurist theory, but all the manifestoes in the world | 
could not close it without precluding the possibility of | 
art itself. The most that Marinetti or any like-minded } 
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t 
Umberto Boccioni, Self-Portrait (c. 1907); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewis Winston. 
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Futurism Teday 








Boccioni, Dynamism of a Cyclist (1913); 
collection Dr. Gianni Mattioli, Milan. 
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Boccioni, study for Dynamic Force of the Cyclist, Il (1913); 
collection Yale University Art Gallery. 
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publicist could hope to do was throw out a smokescreen 
of rhetoric that would blind people to the fact that this 
distance remained, in fact, where it had always been. 

This is the irony that hovers over the Futurist exhibi- 
tion we have seen in New York over the summer and 
which is now touring the country: that we are expected 
to be impressed with the vicious assault Futurism made 
on humane values and yet remain sufficiently unim- 
pressed—detached, as they say—to look upon the Fu- 
turist canon as nothing more than an interesting, absorb- 
ing, infinitely diverting episode in that historical melo- 
drama we call “Modern Art.” The philosophy that sus- 
| tained this artistic episode, that nourished its artists and 
astonished its public, is supposed to be meaningful to us, 
but we are carefully admonished against taking this 
meaning seriously. We are expected to find Futurism 
“significant”; its significance is said to obtain in the 
radical attitude it adopted toward modern experience; 
and yet we are asked not to judge it according to what 
it signifies. 

And of course, we won’t. It is only as “art”—as some- 
thing detached from life, as objects of disinterested 
pleasure and curiosity, perhaps in the. end as nothing 


Severini, Spring in Montmartre (1909); 
private collection, Paris. 


. a 


Balla, Bankrupt (1902); 
collection Dr. Giuseppe Cosmelli, Rome. 
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more than a topic of conversation—that the public today 
remains interested in Futurism. Though the Futurists 
were vocal in their hatred of respectable culture, it 
is only as objects of respectable culture that the public 
now takes an interest in their art. The fact is that our 
entire spiritual commerce with art has been made so 
anemic by the tranquilizing fallacies of formalist criti- 
cism, it has become so barren of the mental and emo- 
tional means for making significant connections between 
art and life, that we are now completely incapable of 
coping with an art that openly challenges our values and 
our style of living. Because contemporary art does not 
itself challenge those values in any significant way—be- 
cause, on the contrary, it merely seeks to win a comfort- 
able place for itself within their authority—we have been 
deprived of a living example to guide us in confronting an 
art that functions (in theory, at least) quite otherwise. 
Nothing in the art of the present moment, has prepared 
us for an art that acts as a criticism of life. 

Our present encounter with Futurism will change 
none of this. Futurist art, even at its best (i.e., in the 
oeuvre of Boccioni), does not go deep enough, does not 
really penetrate sufficiently to the core of the experience 
it openly declares its interest in, to engage anything but 
our superficial curiosity. If we are to change our habits 
of mind, we shall need a stronger reason for doing so 
than this. Futurism took as its principal subject the speed 
and violence that the machine had introduced into mod- 
ern urban life; it tried to project an art that would con- 
vey the emotions that a new mode of experience had 
called into being. Yet about this subject it had almost 
nothing fundamental to say. It seized on it, and was ut- 
terly baffled by it; and that is the posture one finds pre- 
served in the Futurist exhibition: a posture of bafflement, 
of helpless anxiety and unfocused excitement. One finds 
a spectacle of artists who have been thoroughly victim- 
ized by an experience that they themselves thought they 
had mastered. 


ee standard criticism that used to be made of Futurist 
painting, that it was only a secondhand version of Cub- 
ism, does not really begin to measure its deficiencies as 
art. In fact, as Dr. Selz’s survey demonstrates, the paint- 
erly aspects of Futurism were about equally derived from 
Neo-Impressionist divisionism, Expressionist color and 
Cubist design. As painting, it was eclectic from start to 
finish. But this is not really important. Its painterly eclec- 
ticism is only a symptom—not a cause—of Futurism’s 
artistic failure. The point is that the Futurists, for all 
their love of doctrine and phrase-making and their pas- 
sion for novelty, never developed a clear and profound 
view of their subject. They were dilettantes at an ide- 
ology that would shortly be taken over by professionals. 
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Boccioni, The Artist's Mother Crocheting (1907); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewis Winston. 


Boccioni, Portrait of Silvia (1915); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewis Winston. 
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THE CURRENT SCENE: Futurism Today 





Their grasp of the experience they placed at the center of 
their art was uncertain, confused and amateurish, and 
because of this they were helpless in their efforts to gal- 
vanize an eclectic mélange of artistic odds and ends into 
an organic vision. We may credit them with having per- 
ceived a new subject on the horizon—and in doing so, 
we pay our debt in full—but the subject itself passed 
over them like a storm, leaving a great deal of wreckage 
and very little salvageable art in its wake. 

If one asks why this was so, the answer lies—that is, 
beyond the fact that the movement attracted so few 
really gifted men—in the very attitude that Futurism 
took toward its cultural heritage. By declaring war 
against humanist values, Futurism cut itself off from the 
only body of doctrine that might have made sense of the 
new experience of the machine in terms of the individual 
consciousness. It could be argued that painting was 
uniquely equipped at that moment to tell us what it felt 
like to live in the new era of the machine—what it felt 
like as an individual, not as an ideological cipher in a 
faceless collectivity—but Futurism preferred to make 
itself an instrument for promoting the very dehumaniza- 
tion it was incapable of depicting or even comprehending. 
It was Ruskin, whom the Futurists so intensely despised, 
who was the true prophet in this sphere. In reacting 
against his concern for the art of the past, they complete- 
ly overlooked his prophecies about the experience of 
the present. 


Wri: little one feels concerned to salvage in the Fu- 
turist exhibition turns out to have only a small positive 


Boccioni, Man with Bald Head and Mustache (c. 1910); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewis Winston. 
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connection with Futurist ideas. Balla, particularly, was qa 
casualty of his involvement with the movement. Hig 
earlier pictures are wonderfully moving and pointed. He 
never did anything better—or more his own—than Bank. | 
rupt (1902) and The Stairway of Fareweils (1908), 
Even The Street Light—Study of Light (1909) has ag 
interest, but it already begins that substitution of the 
mechanical for the personal that is so fatal to the work 
that follows. To see a man of his gifts turn out something 
like Iridescent Interpenetration (1912) is a shock. The 
transition from sensibility to ideology is complete. Seve- 
rini was perhaps more circumspect in giving his alle 
giance to the movement. His Spring in Montmartre 
(1909), as delightful a portion of French cookery ag 
one could want, dramatized his Parisian loyalty at its 
purest, and he never altogether abandoned it. One's 
interest in his work is in following the struggle of an 
attractive (if never first-rate) talent in its effort to adjust 
the violence of Futurist doctrine to the logic of Parisian 
aesthetics. 

It is in the work of Boccioni that one sees first-rate 
gifts colliding with the muddled ideas of Futurist ideol- 
ogy. Boccioni was the closest thing to a giant the move- 
ment produced, but far from justifying its ideas, his 
career shows us at what cost he adopted them. The 
interesting survey of his drawings and etchings from 
the Winston Collection, which formed a separate exhibi- 
tion within the show as a whole, laid before us, in a 
concise, almost cinematic form, both the nature of Boc- § 
cioni’s sensibility and the difficulties it encountered in 
turning itself into an instrument for the promulgation of 
the Futurist myth. 

His gifts were largely in the area of direct observation, — 
affectionate renderings, delicate representations. He 
yearned for something romantic and heroic, and Future 
ism answered this yearning without ever quite engaging 
all the subtler, deeper insights he was capable of han- #) 
dling. Like many another hero of the avant-garde, he had . 
to obliterate whole areas of his talent and minimize” 
significant regions of feeling in order to achieve his 
goals. Paradoxically, his greatest work—the sculpture 
called Unique Forms of Continuity in Space (1913)— 
was closer in some ways to Rodin than to his own 
Technical Manifesto of Futurist Sculpture of 1912, 
Through Rodin he was able to put himself in touch 
(even if surreptitiously) with the classical past of his” 
own national culture, and thus restore to his art a pres= 
sure both strong and resistant enough to offer his roy 
mantic impulse a worthy opposition and a fecundating” 
catalyst. In that one sculpture Boccioni was able to 
effect what Futurism as a whole could not: a powerful, 
dialectical exchange between Italy’s oppressive classical 
past and the romantic yearning of its modern révolté 
artists. 
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Umberto Boccioni, The Riot (1911); 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 
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Harpy, detail of exterior capital. 


St. Martin, interior pier statue. 


The Fuentiduena Apse at the Cloisters 


After several decades of negotiation and 
several years of actual reconstruction, 
the eight-century-old apse of the Church 
of San Martin de Fuentiduefia is now 
open to visitors at the Cloisters, in New 
York’s Fort Tryon Park. A national 
monument on loan from Spain, the apse 
was transported to this country and re- 
built as an addition to the Cloisters 
with funds provided by the late John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. It was the late Mr. 
Rockefeller whose donations were orig- 
inally responsible for the erection of 
the Cloisters, a branch of the Metro- 
politan Museum devoted to medieval art. 

The Church of San Martin was built 
after the middle of the twelfth century, 
then abandoned when the walled town 
of Fuentiduefia, north of Madrid, lost 
its prominence and shrank to a popula- 


tion of a few hundred. All that now re- 
mains of the church is the apse, which 
was dismantled like an immense jigsaw 
puzzle and shipped to the United States 
in 1958. 

The apse is notable for its Roman- 
esque sculptures. Columns, cornices, 
arches and other architectural details 
are animated by vigorous limestone 
carvings of humans devoured by mon- 
sters, animals caught in snake-like vines, 
and mythical creatures like harpies and 
griffins, as well as a ferocious mermaid. 
In contrast to these savage scenes, which 
were perhaps intended to remind sinners 
of retribution, there are Biblical subjects 
like the Nativity and the Annunciation, 
and the serene figure of San Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, one of the most 
venerated saints of the Middle Ages. 
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Interior, with fresco by the Pedret Master. 


The apse as installed at the Cloisters. 
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Month in Review 


BY SIDNEY TILLIM 


A THOUGHT provoked by one of the finest exhibitions 
of its kind in years, last season’s “Masterpieces” at the 
Wildenstein Gallery shown in honor of the late Adele 
Levy, came to mind again recently as I examined the 
134 paintings, sculptures, water colors and drawings in 
the “Modern Masters” exhibition now clinging centrifu- 
gally to the walls of the vertiginous canyon that is the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum (through October 8). 
My thought was that museums of modern art had out- 
lived their specific usefulness. When Cézanne, Braque, 
Picasso and Matisse can share Wildenstein’s red ‘plush 
with Joos van Cleve, Veronese, Rembrandt and Poussin, 
when Copley clinks glasses with Courbet, “modern art” 
becomes an academic distinction. In fact, university art 
schools are claiming the body already. On the campus, 
John Dewey is out and Willem de Kooning is in. 

If the “Modern Masters” exhibition brought the mat- 
ter up again, it was because the Guggenheim is in the 
process—initiated by James Johnson Sweeney and enter- 
ing its count-down phase under its new director, Thomas 
Messer—of rapidly closing the gap between it and the 
Museum of Modern Art and even the Whitney, which in 
moving from Eighth Street to join hands with the Modern 
on 54‘. Street further reflected the trend to consoli- 
dation. As relative cultural uniformity overtakes these 
institutions, very little difference of implication exists 
between the standard white walls of today and the red 
plush of yesterday. The ratio of at least cultural re- 
spectability is the same, even if Action Painting and 
other, curious enterprises pace museum anterooms while 
history decides. As far as approved names go, the Gug- 
genheim and the Modern are now virtual rivals. With the 
exception of Franz Marc, there is not a single modern 
master in the Guggenheim exhibition who is not in the 
collection farther downtown. So, since Jackson Pollock 
is hanging in the Metropolitan and since all of these 
archives, save for the Whitney (which is limited to 
American art anyway), have restaurants, one’s choice of 
a museum to visit on an off day may soon depend solely 
on one’s taste in architecture or menus. 

Both the character and function of this showing of 
contemporary masters from its collection indicate how 
far the Guggenheim has come since the days of its first 
director, the Baroness Hilla Rebay. The Baroness, older 
residents and survivors will recall, ran the museum as 
virtually a permanent two-man exhibition of Wassily 
Kandinsky and his aesthetic Doppelganger, Rudolf 
Bauer. The Baroness got around the issue of precedence 
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by citing Bauer as the inventor of dramatic nonobjective 
art and Kandinsky as the inventor of lyrical nonobjective 
art. Incidental attractions of the museum were the wall- 
to-wall carpeting and recorded classical music. Plain but 
heavy gilded frames enshrined many of the paintings, and 
even the color reproductions sold by the museum in 
those days were printed on silver and gold. It was the 
Museum of Nonobjective Painting then, and the Baroness 
banished all but a few of the works exhumed for the 
current occasion to the storehouse. (The press release 
states that a majority of the works in this selection were 
acquired under her administration, but many could be , 
seen only “occasionally’—and only “upon application” | 
according to a brochure from 1939.) When Mr. Sweeney | 
took over, one of his first reforms, as I recall, was to 
rescue this buried collection from oblivion. I can’t recall 
having seen a single Bauer since. Kandinsky remains the 
spiritual father-figure of the collection, and twenty-two 
of his paintings on permanent display have been in- | 
corporated with this showing. Under Mr. Sweeney’s ad- | 
ministration not only did the museum have its interior 
face lifted along the monastic lines of most modern | 
museums, but it acquired Cézanne’s The Clockmaker— 
and with this notable and significant addition the Gug- 
genheim returned from outer space. Mr. Sweeney was 
hospitable to the latest in modern art, though I don't 
think he can be accused of chauvinism. Mr. Sweeney 
saw through to completion the long-delayed construction 
of the Frank Lloyd Wright building and shortly there- 
after resigned because of “differences” with museum — 
trustees. Upon Mr. Sweeney’s departure and the appoint- . 
ment of the new director, Thomas Messer (concurrent 
with the .ppointment of H. Harvard Arnason as vice- 
president for art responsible for general policy and devel- 
opment), the Guggenheim entered a third, and apparently 
bicameral, phase of reorientation. The New York Times 
quoted Mr. Messer as saying, “There will certainly bea } 
broadening of the base of acquisition. We are not dedi- 
cated to a single school.” The Museum of Nonobjective 
Painting had become a museum of modern art. 

“Modern Masters” is the third exhibition to review the 
Guggenheim’s actually extensive collection since the new 
building opened in 1959. And if it seems to emphasize ' 
the Guggenheim’s coming of (this) age more so than the 
others, it may be because one-man shows by Alfred 
Jensen and Raymond Parker have been fitted into the 
masters exhibit—by architectural Diktat, as it were, of 
Mr. Wright’s continuous spiral ramp. Actually these two 
shows, which closed September 30, are part of a new : 
museum program to feature works by known or lesser- 
known artists in monthly exhibitions. In addition, the 
museum plans another series, larger and international in 
scope, to “explore the geometric, the figurative or the 
fantastic in painting as well as new directions in sculp- 
ture.” The first of these exhibitions, “American Abstract 
Expressionists and Imagists, 1961,” opens October 13. 
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The next such show, of sculpture, is scheduled for 1963. 
The similarity of these programs to the Modern’s “New 
Talent” exhibitions and such anthologies of the “new” as 
“The New American Painting,” way back in 1959, cre- 
ates a situation in the local art world analogous to that in 
merchandising. I refer of course to Macy’s and Gimbel’s. 


Rousseau, Football Players (1908). 


B.. as a repertory performance, “Modern Masters” 
quickly erased the picture of organization men swooping 
down on the arts. I even felt myself opening up to a 
second-rate Cubist like Albert Gleizes, who in the bor- 
rowed finery of this impressive company reasserts the 
importance of minority figures to all movements in art. 
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In fact, Gleizes with thirteen examples was, along with 
Klee, also with thirteen, second only to Kandinsky in 
representation. 

The exhibition pinpoints rather than surveys the major 
developments of the storm-center years of modern art. 
Each of the artists here bore an art which characteris- 
tically expressed the coming crisis of figurative art or the 
fragmentation of sensibility following in its wake. Cé- 
zanne’s The Clockmaker (1895-1900) has the uneasy 
monumentality that was all but to disintegrate in the 
clamor of planes overflowing their figurative contours in 
his final works. Cubism was a watershed, but as Ana- 
lytical Cubists both Picasso and Braque, represented by 
four and two examples respectively, retained vestiges of 
Cézanne’s uneasiness and left their works seeded with 
figurative remnants. Synthetic Cubism was to be their 
escape hatch, marked here by Picasso’s sumptuous and 
grandly designed still life of 1924, Mandolin and Guitar. 
But the seed was to sprout again in Picasso’s multiply 
exposed figures of the thirties. 

There was, however, some calm before all this storm- 
ing—seemingly, at least. The small oil studies of Georges 
Seurat, who died (at thirty-two) within Cézanne’s life- 
time, are undisrupted works, securely based on fully 
applied divisionist theory. Meanwhile, others made their 
way out of the maelstrom. Lyonel Feininger, Juan Gris, 
Fernand Léger, like Gleizes, all used the tail winds of 
Cubism to speed them to realization. Feininger’s Gelme- 
roda IV (1915) is admirably streamlined in format and 
looms solidly in the plane, while Léger’s Smokers (1911) 
was a prerequisite to the nonobjective feeling that fully 
matures in his Mural Painting (1924-25). Gris tried not 
to budge, but Marc Chagall imposed Cubism to simplify 
form, yet retained a pre-Surrealist sense of fantasy in two 
well-known works, Birthday (1915-23) and Green Vio- 
linist (1918). But Georges Delaunay never seems to 
have discovered the degree of participation proper for 
him. His Eiffel Tower (1910) has none of the color 
economy the form pretends to, and eventually his over- 
rated Orphism crudely substituted theory for the sense 
of structure that was anathema to him. 

The psychological paradox of modern art, and one 
of the wonders of it, is that utterly fragmented sensibility 
could produce an art at all. Its violence was, then, a mat- 
ter of course, because only violence could sustain the 
artist in his crisis of will. That extremes would arise 
under these circumstances was probably a foregone con- 
clusion, and it is surely significant that a few were iden- 
tified with social or quasi-religious ideals. It has become 
customary to mark these extremes with the works of 
Kandinsky and Mondrian, who certainly fed the fires 
started by their disciples by publishing rather scripture- 
like texts on art. However, I find a more illuminating 
polarity in this exhibition between a composition by 
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Mondrian and a typical Nude (1917) by Modigliani. 

Mondrian and Modigliani both developed richly tactile 
surfaces but were obviously miles apart in temperament. 
The Dutch Neo-Plasticist opposed the sensuousness of 
his picture plane with linear braces that measured space 
until the whole expressed a peace he called equilibrium. 
The scaffolding in his “fagade” Composition No. 8 
(1914) still shows some openings, but the boxing is 
pronounced. In the Modigliani, painterliness is an ab- 
straction of eroticism, a cognate nudity that could be 
embraced without temporal limitations even though 
bound to the sensual object that drew the artist back 
into the world—and tragedy. For Mondrian the female 
and the tragic had no place in art. 

As for Kandinsky, his rise and fall are documented by 
the twenty-two paintings which begin with an academic 
but already feverish portrait, navigate the landscapes 
devastated by encroaching nonobjectivity, experience a 
few years of Expressionist nonobjectivity in pure form, 
and finally subside among the triangles, graphs and circles 
of his last years. Kandinsky drew a fatal parallel between 
art and music that stifled his plastic richness entirely. 

No less stifled, in the years before his production 





Mondrian, Composition No. 8 (1914). 
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ceased altogether, was Brancusi, who lords it over a 
rather small group of sculptors whose works served 
largely to enhance a nonetheless frigid setting for Bon- 
nard’s Dining Room on the Garden (before 1933), 
which I will discuss in a moment. At this point, instead, 
it is time to be reminded that modern art for all its 
apocalyptic necessity was not without its humor. The 
Kurt Schwitters collages only infer the zaniness of Dada, 
but in Rousseau and Klee the lighter moments (which 
do not preclude seriousness) of modern art find their 
best ambassadors. 

Rousseau’s humor was quite unintentional. He wanted 
an art as solid as that of the museums. But he was a 
primitive, and his inevitable formal gaffes are part of his 
enduring charm. If I feel that his Football Players of 
1908 is one of his most delightful works it is because his 
ambitions are contained within the preserve of fantasy, 
whereas in his larger works it is sometimes the other way 
around. It is a period piece yet out of this world. Rous- 
seau Saw no inconsistency between his “visions” and Fine 
Art, and his contemporaries envied, admired and at a 
famous banquet honored him for the simple faith they 
had lost. 

Klee on the other hand was aware that art was some 
kind of magic. He assembled shapes and lines and (later) 
colors of an exquisite refinement which as they became 
plants, animals and figures acted out a gently devastating 


mimicry of the appearances and performances of reality. 
His titles evoke whole scenes from the simplest of ele- 
ments. He was essentially a miniaturist, and all nine 
examples by him here reveal him at his best—the court 
jester of modern art. 

Now, in conclusion—Bonnard. Bonnard reactivated 
Impressionism in the twentieth century with masterworks 
such as the one we have here. It would be as common- 
place as its subject were it not for the brazen yet sub- 
dued way it is painted with color and the radiant abstract 
pattern disciplining it. Such a work might well have pro- 
voked the comment, attributed to Giacometti, which 
wraps up the message and the moral of this exhibition as 
a whole. Coming upon a Bonnard after visiting the big 
Pollock exhibition in Europe in 1959, Giacometti ex- 
claimed, “At last! Real violence!” 

Exciting as all their violence is, however, I must in all 
truth admit to being a mite bored with our modern old 
masters. Their perspective is not mine, and it eats at 
one’s admiration for their art when they are held over 
the head of the present as they are with increasing fre- 
quency now. Shows like this seem to seek an aesthetic 
equivalent of a national purpose, to reassure us in our 
latest crisis even as they—inevitably—synthesize a pedi- 
gree for arriviste culture lovers. The cultural lag still 
exists, and the effort to overlook the irony of the situa- 
tion can be exhausting. 





Modigliani, Nude (1917). 
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William Etty, study for Judith; at Durlacher Galleries. 


In the Galleries 


Reviews by Vivien Raynor 


and Sidney Tillim 


William Etty, Atkinson Grimshaw: Born 
in Yorkshire, Etty (1787-1849) was the 
son of a baker. He received very little 
education but was duly instructed in 
religion by his Methodist parents. At the 
age of eleven he was apprenticed to a 
printer, but this did not deflect him from 
his ambition to be a painter, an ambi- 
tion he began to realize some eight 
years later, with the help of an uncle, 
when he entered the Royal Academy 
Schools in London. Accounts of his life 
are a mixture of the comic and sad, 
and reading them reminds one that Eng- 
land has been quite rich in the fervent 
type of failure—Benjamin Robert Hay- 
don, Branwell Bronté, Thomas Chatter- 
ton, to name a few. Etty was an incred- 
ibly zealous student, but was popular 
and convivial to the point of throwing 
frequent tea parties for his friends, who 
tended to refer to him as “poor Etty.” 
He continued to study at the Academy 
almost throughout his life, and it seems 
that his fellows considered him eccentric 
both for this and for his habit of making 
life studies directly in paint, rather than 
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in chalk. Though he worked prodigious- 
ly at these and at great compositions on 
Biblical and mythological themes, he did 
not do too well during his lifetime for a 
variety of reasons, one of which was the 
voluptuousness of his nudes. This was 
sad because he was a mild, pure-minded 
man apparently, and, though very sus- 
ceptible to women, he never married. 
There is indeed a sort of bucolic lewd- 
ness about many of these sketches, no- 
tably in a study of a man lunging 
heroically with a spear. He is seen from 
the rear, the head half-turned to reveal 
a likeness to the then Prince Consort, 
and the fashionable Dundreary whiskers 
certainly contrast a little French-post- 
cardly with his nakedness. Flat-out en- 
thusiasm for flesh did occasionally blind 
Etty to its forms and underlying con- 
struction, as in the reclining Neptune- 
like figure whose legs and pelvis seem 
to have been incorrectly screwed on to 
the rest of the body. On the other hand, 
this enthusiasm imparted a passionate 
quality to his painting that is moving; 
at his best (in the back view of a stand- 


ing female, tor example) the plump 
bodies, flushed at the extremities and 
modeled by shadows warm to the point 
of rose madder, are most exuberant. 
Another work, a sketch of a reclining 
man, is interesting for having been 
abandoned at an early stage. It is still 
very cool and monochromatic, not hav- 
ing been subjected to the glazing and 
scumbling that characterize his more 
complete efforts. By today’s standards, 
the star of the collection is a small, rich 
sketch for a vast painting of Judith and 
Holofernes. This was recently sold in 
London as a Géricault—it could as 
easily have been passed off as a Dela- 
croix. Even as an Etty it is vivid. 

Little is known about Atkinson Grim- 
shaw (1836-93) except that he too was 
born in the north of England. He is also 
as English and as romantic as can be. 
It has been said, incidentally, that the 
English are even more romantic than 


the Poles, and the count,y would be’ 


awash with emotion if the nutional tem- 
perament had not been blessed with a 
stiff upper lip to keep everything bat- 
tened down. In these generally heavily 
varnished landscapes, Grimshaw seems to 
have been especially fond of a lane lined 
with trees (of which every branch is 
accurately rendered ), and there is usually 
a figure walking along it. He was also 
much taken with moonlit views of small 
harbors, where the masts of brigantines 
and the lighted buildings are silhouetted 
against deep green skies and water. They 
have an atmospheric kinship with Samuel 
Palmer, a slight Pre-Raphaelite flavor, 
and are in the best national tradition of 
landscape painting. Very imaginative and 
possessable works of art. (Durlacher, 
Oct. 3-28.)—V.R. 


Heads by Eight Sculptors: A potentially 
provocative and illuminating exhibition 
turns out to be merely a_ negatively 
interesting one. It fails to satisfy the 
curiosity aroused by the idea behind it. 
Invested in almost every instance in the 
“juvenilia” (dating as far back as 1942) 
of eight established. American sculptors 
who have since passed on to more eso- 
teric or abstract realms, it creates an 
atmosphere of anticipation which re- 
bounds to the artists’ disadvantage. With 
the exception of Reuben Nakian and 
Philip Pavia, the artists are hardly at an 
age where early examples of their work 
can draw on a later fulfillment for ex- 
cuses. Besides, shows like this should 
have more depth. Only ten pieces com- 
prise the exhibition, two each for Pavia 
and Peter Agostini, and one each for 
Nakian, Reuben Kadish, James Rosati, 
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Reuben Nakian, 
Head of Marcel Duchamp; 
at Great Jones Gallery. 


David Slivka, George Spaventa and 
Gabriel Kohn. One has the impression 
that these were the sort of thing with 
which the artists marked time while they 
groped for the vein of contemporaneity. 
Except for recent examples by Kadish 
and Slivka, the work seems foraged from 
the attics where all such experiments are 
stored. The dust on some pieces is as 
literal as it is figurative. It doesn’t help 
them any more than the grime that ob- 
scures Tintoretto’s once-vibrant palette. 
The impression is perhaps strengthened 
by the general lifelessness of the works 
themselves. This is the significant thing. 
Here—with the exception of Kadish’s 
ceramic, anthropomorphic engine block 
and Slivka’s baroque pepper shape that 
might be compared with. photographer 
Edward Weston’s emphatically formal 
portraits of that humble vegetable—are 
quite recognizable heads; yet none en- 
gage the circumstances which make the 
flesh a mirror of the spirit. One feels 
the life either withdrawing into the mass 
(Pavia, Spaventa, Agostini) or the artist 
taking refuge in the manipulation of his 
medium (Nakian). But more so than 
any other subject, the human head (and 
figure) quickly exposes extravagances of 
technique and a drift to ideas. It mocks 
the mocker by its ultimate insolubility, 
by its indefatigable upstaging of the 
artist’s ego. No wonder, then, that all 
these artists have moved on in the tradi- 
tion of the “new,” allowing for an excur- 
sion home now and then. No wonder 
also that Nakian’s Head of Marcel Du- 
champ (1943), the most accomplished 
head in the group (because it is not en- 
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tirely an antagonist or a mirage), is at 
the same time the most curiously and 
explicitly benign. It is at once the one 
most figuratively oriented and the one 
most hungry for ideas. The result is an 
exalted rococo cinder, gouged with con- 
cavities that once were eyes and fibrous 
lumps that were the callouses of age. 
Compare it, for instance, with Epstein’s 
portraits of Einstein, Conrad and Eliot 
for their adjustments to personality, and 
one can see where Duchamp disappears 
in this work into merely a shape, not 
quite a new image of the man or a repre- 
sentative old one of him either. Never- 
theless, the other works seem forced or 
tame by comparison. A Garguantuan 
plaster head by Pavia (1942) withdraws 
from its own heroic dimensions behind 
circular eyes‘and a slit of a mouth which 
carry out the theme of whatever denial 
is implicit in the utter baldness of the 
form. A cruel, erotic mouth has the 
nervous accuracy which is otherwise 
veiled in Agostini’s misty image of Ma- 
rina (1945). Considered in the context 
of the magisterial austerity of his struc- 
tural abstract style, Kohn’s terra-cotta 
Girl with Ribbon (1949) matches Mil- 
ton Hebald for sentimentally generalized 
figuration. Rosati’s plaster head of poet 
Stanley Kunitz, a comparatively recent 
work, was not available for review. It 
probably would have been the exception. 
(Great Jones, Sept. 19-Oct. 5.)—S.T. 


Vieira da Silva: This member of the 
School of Paris is, we have been told, 
at the height of her powers. However, 
she makes a pretty dull representative 
of a period that, even if it has not been 
the most electrifying, has at least 
thrown up some remarkable individ- 
uals. The work falls roughly into three 
types, all of which seemed familiar; 
there were no examples of her dream 
rooms made up of lozenge shapes like 
little mirrors reflecting nothing, unless 
some are included in the few paintings 
that were not available for review. All 
of the work deals with landscape and 
architectural themes, represented either 
by tracks of sensitively felt horizontal 
lines punctuated by short verticals, on 
a virtually bare canvas, or by an over- 
all massing of small rectangular forms 
whispering their tonal differences. Of 
these, Ville Forte is quite handsome and 
arouses some interest with its greater 
density of paint, its larger forms and its 
versatility in warm and metallic grays. 
The third group is really a subdivision 
of the second, comprising two or three 
canvases that are different because they 
are in a range of whites. Aoit is no- 
table among these in having a certain 
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richness in its gamut of ivories to silver 
—it is a shimmering view of a city. But 
all is so dowdy and genteel that there 
is no spirit in these euphemisms, and 
all attempts at evaluation are bound to 
end up like a description recently en- 
countered in a guidebook, of a tidal 
bore which happens on a river in East- 
ern Canada: “. . . although it is often 
disappointing, it is always interesting.” 
(Knoedler, Oct. 3-28.) —V.R. 


Terry Krumm: This might be Krumm’s 
third, fifth or tenth show instead of his 
first, which it actually is. It is chronolog- 
ically anonymous, as if produced solely 
for the occasion. One senses a lot of re- 
hearsing behind its professionalism, but 
in the end it amounts to no more than 
preparation for local induction ceremo- 
nies (next stop Sao Paulo) as his style 
attains the readily classifiable poise of a 
particular sensibility which has been 
overrun by the Zeitgeist. At a single 
glance one knows where it belongs. 
MINE! is written all over the central 
image (though it is not quite all his), 
and because its birth was everything it 
must hang onto and repeat that moment. 
The image spans the surface much like 
a bridge, its uprights varying and seldom 
reaching bedrock in a given plane. Some- 
times it is given as a relatively translu- 
cent silhouette; in a single example it 
approaches a calligraphic shadow of a 
Kline; in others it merges with films 
of transparent color which are physi- 
cally substantial because Krumm—pro- 
nounced Kroom—uses a vinyl-acrylic- 
based medium. A canvas roughly nine 
by fourteen feet opposes something re- 
sembling fields of magnetic energy be- 
tween its uprights. Its color is simplistic, 
with reds and blacks predominating and 
occasionally irregular drapes of white. 
Its refined unrefinement is typical of his 
work in general and sums up everything 
that is wrong with the work being pro- 
duced by the sensible but inexperienced 
heirs of Abstract Expressionism. Krumm 
is about thirty. (De Nagy, Sept. 17- 
Oct. 7.)—S.T. 


Mané Katz: If Soutine were alive today 
he would be sixty-seven, the same age 
as Katz, whose sizable exhibition is his 
first in the United States since 1946. 
Soutine and Katz had much in common. 
They were both Russian Jews who emi- 
grated to Paris, where Katz still lives, 
before the First World War. They were 
friends there, we are told, but since this 
is our first experience with Katz’s work 
and since we are even less acquainted 
with the details of his life, it is a hazard- 
ous undertaking to estimate just who in- 
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fluenced whom. One thing is certain: 
Katz was certainly more adaptable. 
Stomach ulcers killed Soutine in 1943. 
However, the evidence of the earlier 
examples, in this group of some sixty 
oils, most of which were painted in the 
past three years, places the more tem- 
pestuous artist in the vanguard. Katz’s 
figuration is Soutinesque, but Katz could 
not forget the Old Country. He painted 
rabbis, Jewish weddings (one in eight 
panels) and provincial musicians, draw- 
ing on their fervor for the emotional 
support Soutine sought only in art. Nor 
was Katz the colorist that Soutine was. 
Occasional flower pieces are vivid with 
high spirits rather than violent, and 
more frequently the canvases are rather 
bleak in their gaiety. Then suddenly 
Katz, in the past three years, appears to 
have undergone a startling conversion. 
Something more truly Northern bursts 
upon his work. Cross Munch with Mil- 
ton Avery and the hybrid will be a 
painting by Katz. Some of the fiushing- 
up may also be attributable to Bonnard, 
but the sudden simplicity—and abstrac- 
tion—of these works is startling. Shep- 
herd on Black is very Averyish—a 
brilliantly generalized form with pink 
and aqua against deep gray and black. 
The Mill and The White Cottage, gal- 
vanized by the way warm and cool 
masses are played off against each other 
in nearly flat designs, have a hauntingly 
moody clarity. Katz’s sudden personal 
effectiveness parallels in a way that of 
another artist—and this is fascinating— 
also a Jewish émigré (to America), Ben 
Zion. Ben Zion’s Soutine was Hartley, 
and he too remembered the people of 
Moses, And Ben Zion, whose sixty-five 
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Mane Katz, The Mill; at Wildenstein Galleries. 


years place him in the generation of 
Katz and Soutine, has also in the last 
few years found new expressive freedom 
in an Averyish kind of simplicity. It’s 
not likely at all that influence is the case, 
but rather the culmination of a search 
by two uprooted Jews for their place in 
the world and art. Jewish artists are 
more numerous in modern art than at 
any Other time in the history of art. It’s 
a fact worth pondering. (Wildenstein, 
Oct. 4-21.)—S.T. 


Jon Schueler: The torrent of Schueler’s 
emotion flows over such a wide area 
that it does not get a chance to cut very 
deep. In his latest works he continues 
to brush on color “like there was no 
tomorrow’—red and yellow, red and 
pink merging with purple—but there is 
a quality to his fervor that persuades 
you he will shortly work out something 
which will amount to more than a mere 
love of colorful activity. Whether the 
partial congealing into a single, massive, 
spherical form is any true indication of 
change or not, it shows a trend that is 
new to this reviewer. In one work, at 
least a third of the picture is occupied 
by a bluish dark globe shrouded in dull 
purple cloud; it hovers above a gray, 
horizontal mass in the lower part of the 
canvas, from which it is separated by a 
strip of pale blue. Allowing for the con- 
trast of three-dimensional against two- 
dimensional form, this painting bore 
down on one’s sensibilities, eclipsing the 
other, more gaseous canvases. (Stable, 
Oct. 17—Nov. 4.)—V.R. 


Ralston Crawford: As a painter Craw- 
ford has his main flaw in not being a 
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more painterly artist than he is. Though 
his conception of abstract form is Syn- 
thetic-Cubist in inspiration (compare 
Braque), his essential vision was shaped 
by the Precisionist sensibility. Crawford 
is now fifty-five. His paintings are note- 
worthy for their economy of design, made 
up of precise shapes that are usually 
filled out with clean, cool color. Essen- 
tially his technique has been to take 
fragments of man-made “nature”—fac- 
tories, bridges, planes, explosions—and 
transform them into closely linked, ab- 
stract designs. Their visual impact is 
usually striking. One is hit by the image 
before one actually sees it. Given this 
graphic power, it is hardly surprising 
that Crawford would be drawn to print- 
making (as he has been to photogra- 
phy). He has been especially successful 
with the lithograph. This traveling ex- 
hibition of Crawford’s lithographs covers 
the period 1949-59. As in his paintings 
one has the sensation of scale and space 
before the parts assert themselves. The 
color prints, and the early work in gen- 
eral, are particularly successful in this 
respect, the black and white ones, to 
which recently he seems to turn more 
and more, less so because an obvious 
ioosening-up process is going on. In fact 
this exhibition arrives with the evidence 
that Crawford is seeking a more lyrical 
expression. He has, in recent examples, 
reverted to atmospheric effects, textures 
and on occasion a black-drenched real- 
ism (of a horse and a bull) in which the 
tentative character of the drawing, di- 
vided between line and mass, reflects his 
insistence on maintaining control. But 
attempting to free himself from the de- 
mands of the picture plane, he some- 
times loses his orientation in space. 
A fundamental disadvantage appearing 
throughout rests in the size of the aver- 
age print itself, which chokes off the 
space and scale of an image that wants 
an almost mural dimension. On the other 
hand, there exists a silkscreen of one of 
Crawford’s paintings that is far more 
successful in graphic terms than was the 
original. Let us not overlook, mean- 
while, the fact that despite abstraction, 
Crawford’s impressions are surprisingly 
particularized. One notes the simple pat- 
tern of yellow slats on black and imme- 
diately remembers the light filtering 
through the ties and past the columns 
of the old Third Avenue “El” to the 
streets. (Nordness, Oct. 3-21.)—S.T. 


Joseph Stella: It must have been fun, 
back in the teens and twenties, épater- 
ing the bourgeois with Dada. One won- 
ders how the protagonists would feel 
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(and do feel) at seeing how it has 
become ‘a recognized pupal stage in 
creative development, following the lar- 
val state of ignorance and preceding 
the mature one of docility and accept- 
ance. These somewhat repulsive collages 
of found objects seem now to have 
become themselves found objects, still 
without a home. They were done be- 
tween 1917 and 1921, some time after 
Stella revisited Europe, and would not 
easily be recognized by those who knew 
only his painting, for they appear most 
un-vital. Composed of fragments of torn 
paper, chewing gum and tobacco wrap- 
pers or an old postcard, they amount 
either to shapes resembling landscapes, 
or just classical, rather dismal designs. 
The Leaf comprises a burnt-siena lily 
pad emerging from the top of a vertical 
strip of dark brown paper, which is 
stuck on a sheet of cream paper placed, 
in turn, on a larger sheet of pale gray, 
the whole thing resting on a background 
of dark gray. This was the most striking 
collage in the collection, perhaps be- 
cause its ingredients were the least 
soiled. In fact, one’s first (and constant- 
ly recurring) thought on inspecting the 
show was one of gratitude for the glass 
that stood between the germs and one- 
self—a classic reaction that would 


warm the cockles of any Dadaist’s heart. 
(Zabriskie, Oct. 2-28.) —V.R. 





Joseph Stella, Red, White and Blue; 
at Zabriskie Gallery. 


Clarence Carter: Long in the collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art, Carter’s 
enigmatic Jane Reed and Dora Hunt, 
painted in 1941, is disturbing more for 
its dreamlike suspension of mood than 
the fact that the ladies are pathetically 
scouring railroad tracks for lumps of 
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coal. But commercial art apparently in- 
terrupted Carter’s career, and in his new 
work, marking his full-time resumption 
of it since retirement, most of this psy- 
chological empathy has vanished. Carter 
seems to be pursuing a more direct Sur- 
realist line with only moderate success. 
For one thing he succumbs in several 
examples to rather banal intellectual 
symbolism, as in Genesis, where two 
glowing red masses are ensconced in 
dark primal sockets. At the other ex- 
treme there is some near-automatism in 
the warmly colored cellular patterns of 
Japanese Holiday. Real or Surreal, his 
images vary a great deal, including some 
straightforward realism in symbolic 
contexts, of which The Big Fish shows 
the least strain. He works with water 
color, gouache, oil and sand on a tex- 
tured paper. Now fifty-five, he is pos- 
sibly trying to make up for lost time. 
Unevenness is to be expected and toler- 
ated. (D’Arcy, Oct. 3—-28.)—S.T. 


John Sennhauser: If a painter is fortu- 
nate enough to be a competent drafts- 
man, the switch from abstraction to 
representation (these terms have surely 
been around long enough to be con- 
densed to nonfig and fig?) can be ac- 
complished pretty smoothly. Sennhauser, 
who is Swiss-born and has been exhibit- 
ing here since 1936, is one of these, 
and, judging from reproductions of his 
earlier, geometric pictures, he has also 
brought a dynamic quality with him in 
the move. These are celebrations of light 
on flesh and flowers, done in bold 
sweeps of the knife, in color that is at 
first discouraging because it evokes the 
range to be found in ice cream. But it is 
soon apparent that he knows what he is 
about, technically, so much so that he 
conveys the impression of still painting 
without direct reference to his surround- 
ings. He gives a good imitation of seeing 
and transmuting what he sees, but his 
spontaneity does not entirely convince, 
and one suspects that he is primarily 
interested in the act of laying on paint. 
Fragrance of Growing Things, though 
quite a beautiful arrangement of orange 
and yellow forms with grays, green and 
blue, suggests that he thought a couple 
of nudes and a vase of flowers on a 
table would be a good idea for a paint- 
ing, and the technique cannot for long 
disguise desultory composition or bas- 
ically uninspired shapes. By comparison, 
the self-portrait is a much more inter- 
ested work—even though one felt the 
figure had been jammed too far to the 
left of the canvas—for the forms, espe- 
cially of the head, have been examined 
excitedly, and the color really used to 
describe them. Although the flower 
pieces are less sensational, they too 
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make a more profund impression, and 
one group of pink and russet blossoms 
stretching back diagonally into a pear- 
ly ground is both subdued and rich. 
(Knapik, Sept. 26—Oct. 21.) —V.R. 


Sue Fuller: Miss Fuller’s string con- 
structions, which actually employ col- 
ored filaments of a plastic commercially 
known as Saran, are the products of a 
special breed of modern artist: those 
with a terrific urge to express themselves 
and no particular talent. With materials 
like paint they are all thumbs and anx- 
iety usually, so they are forced to create 
a personal medium. Max Ernst is prob- 
ably the outstanding example of this 
type (one refers mainly to his collages) 
because his discovery actually did free 
a fantastic imagination. Unfortunately 
there is nothing in this exhibition that 
enables one to determine what Miss 
Fuller’s gifts are, save for a certain 
sense of precision that is expressed pri- 
marily in craftsmanship. For there is not 
really much to look at. Her rectangular 
frames are woven and interwoven with 
fascinating symmetrical and geometric 
patterns whose prismatic action distrib- 
utes waves of color in the expected 
orderly fashion. It always seems a bit 
mystical when there are no loose ends 
in a design, but the effect is probably 
in proportion to one’s susceptibility to 
hypnosis. Working this way can be tran- 
quilizing, but precisely because the im- 
agination is stilled. (Schaefer, Sept. 18- 
Oct. 7.)—S.T. 


Benoit Gilsoul: This Belgian painter 
shows skill as a draftsman, and though 
he appears strongly influenced by De 
Staé!, it implies considerable compe- 
tence on his part to be able to show 
such an influence. While they verge on 
the sweet and succulent, the pictures are 
nevertheless attractive, and Gilsoul has 
perfected his version of color slabs so 
that he can represent almost anything 
with facility. As might be expected, 
there are no surprises here; some of the 
landscapes are seen from above, but the 
best of them is an irregular horizontal 
composition of buildings along a water- 
front—pinkish grays and blues against 
purple sea and sky. The generally low 
key of the picture is enhanced by a 
small blaze of cream to the right of 
center. All in all, these maritime and 
industrial scenes, still lifes and several 
figure paintings are an agreeable experi- 
ence. (Bodley, Oct. 16-28.)—V.R. 


James McGarrell: The recent and gfow- 
ing interest in a new realism has centered 
largely on a few artists working in and 
around San Francisco who seem par- 
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James McGarrell, Piano; 
at Frumkin Gallery, 


ticularly preoccupied with the human 
figure. On the whole they have resisted 
the third dimension because tradition 
lies in wait there with a stockpile of old 
hats. McGarrell, however, is a young 
(thirty-one) independent, now teaching 
in Indiana, who combines illusion with 
seemingly erotic allegory—one is not 
sure—to elude convention. But his paint- 
ings encounter other difficulties. The 
problem of working with groups of fig- 
ures today is one of motivating them in 
terms of action and environment. In any 
event, the idea must seem to be happen- 
ing now. But in a dream all spatial and 
temporal references are jumbled; and 
this seems to be the way McGarrell has 
handled the problem. His male and 
female nudes are gripped in a dreamlike 
irrationality that is consistent at least 
with what appears to be a free-associa- 
tional creative method. With it the artist 
arranges a confrontation between four 
ladies and a dolphin and provides a 
sexually mixed party with a piano that 
may be either a symbol or just—a piano. 
And the figure floating by—no angel 
certainly—how are we to accept her 
defiance of gravity? One accepts the pos- 
sibility, but only when all other things 
in the picture are equal. The figures 
themselves are a strangely deformed lot, 
with humps and stumps and much bone 
beneath the skin, and sometimes under- 
going a strange mutation. The arms of 
a lady in Piano simply disappear into the 
wall. (And the reason should not be that 
the composition required it.) Finally, 
they are all usually painted a stony gray. 
Something is straining hard to be let out 
in these paintings. If and when it’s brought 
off, McGarrell should have much to say. 
(Frumkin, Oct. 9-Nov. 4.)—S.T. 


Irving Kriesberg: Kriesberg paints in an 


industrious, determined manner, as if he 
had a good deal to communicate. He 
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has three distinct styles whose common 
virtue is balance—that is, the forms are 
always the right size in relation to each 
other and to the area of the rectangle 
that encloses them. Such harmony does 
not always inform his low-keyed color, 
‘but that could be a matter of personal 
taste-buds—this reviewer’s being seared 
by pool-room green placed against blood 
ted of the same tone. These juxtaposi- 
tions are most noticeable in the simple 
compositions of rectangular forms, ar- 
ranged with vertical and horizontal em- 
phases. In the group of pictures using 
organic shapes, the designs are done in 
black, white, gray and a color, with 
much happier results. The rounded forms 
cluster and depend from the top half of 
the canvas, their gray masses delineated 
with a black line and relieved with small 
passages of bright color. In the third 
type of painting, which comes smaller, 
the picture is divided into a system of 
squares, each containing an animal— 
crab, snake, toad, etc. They are done in 
deep, intense colors and are highly dec- 
orative, some of them being divided into 
two or three panels painted on both 
sides—as are a few in the second group. 





Irving Kriesberg, Little White Snake; 
at Graham Galleries. 


Their total impact has a busy, medieval 
charm, with a feeling of some _ half- 
remembered Central European folk art. 
Most of the paintings are triptychs, 
though not all are reversible—a point 
that Kriesberg discusses in a pseudo 
philosophical vein in his introduction. 
Among the verbal revelations, it turns 
out that he is primarily interested in 
“confrontation” and a feeling of ex- 
pectancy. One did not feel especially 
confronted, but did experience a frustra- 
tion at the lack of relationship between 
the styles, all of which showed talent— 
and that is perhaps a kind of expectancy. 
(Graham, Oct. 17—Nov. 4.)—V.R. 


Stella Jacobi: Quite smitten with a dance 
performance last year of Carl Orff’s 
oratorio Carmina Burana, Miss Jacobi 
was moved to create these sculpted fig- 
ures and reliefs based on the work. Or 
was it the performance? Miss Jacobi 
gives us largely action studies of the 
performers rather than felt agents of ex- 
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pression. Nevertheless she has an eye, 
and her real feelings sometimes come 
through. She is basically an Expression- 
ist; she works in wood, resourcefully 
hacking or polishing as the subject re- 
quires. In the squatting figure, Ego Sum 
Abbas, and the almost shrouded figure, 
Floret Silva, she exhibits a range from 
acute tension to poignant, passive re- 
pose. Her sense of gesture, animating 
the entire form, is acute. Perhaps she 
began too soon after the experience. 
(Kottler, Sept. 5-16.)—S.T. 


Lillian Lent: As a painter Miss Lent 
joins the army of abstract neo-Impres- 
sionists who in muting tone and flatten- 
ing form drain off the very color which 
in such a scheme one would logically use 
to describe space. So the main purpose 
of this review is to call attention to her 
large atmospheric drawings and a few 
etchings, which, because they are worke* 
with gradations of a single color, black, 
offer more tonal variety (and, by impli- 
cation, color) and a more convincing if 
somewhat technical poetry. Her graphic 
work secures the full body of her me- 
dium; her paintings are simply not 
painterly enough. (Angeleski, Sept. 6- 
23.)—S.T. 


H. A. P. Grieshaber: Picasso’s Guernica 
had a revolutionary effect on Grieshaber, 
whose work consists entirely of wood- 
cuts. It provided him with a key to figu- 
ration that is discreetly evident in this 
suite of color woodcuts based on the 
Firebird legend. A neatly stylized ar- 
chaism links up with Grieshaber’s gift 
for frieze-like composition of ultimately 
decorative forms. Perhaps the subject 
excited his memories of his travels in 
Egypt and Arabia between 1931 and 
1933. Born in Germany in 1909, Gries- 
haber has achieved a technique that 
is a marvel of fluent certainty, though 
his drawing has been trimmed to accom- 
modate it and the crisp, infectious color 
patterns that are very pleasing to the 
eye. These prints intend no more. (Wit- 
tenborn, Sept. 7—-30.)—S.T. 


Madeleine Gekiere: Miss Gekiere’s first 
exhibition of her oil paintings generally 
favors the same small format she has 
used in the past for her semiautomatic 
drawings. But here it tends to crowd her 
content and to give it a fragmentary 
quality, increasing the obscurity it is not 
quite certain larger dimensions would 
relieve. One catches a bird here, hints 
of a figure there and the general am- 
bience of a much-abstracted landscdpe. 
Live things are rather shredded or 
blurred to conform to a loose, dimly col- 
ored and probably indecisive treatment 


so 


of space. (Babcock, Oct. 3—21.)—S.T, 
John Fenton: The props may be Piero, 
but the syntax is largely that of Cre- 
monini, who comes nearly five centuries 
later. Fenton’s contribution in these 
paintings is in the way he has animated 
Piero’s repose and disarmed Cremonini’s 
ominous figuration, producing a sort of 
monumental quaintness. (Babcock, Sept. 
12-30.) —S.T. 


Robert Beauchamp: Witches and harpies 
still abound in Beauchamp’s landscape. 
They seem to be sunning themselves by 
the light of the moon in some grotesque 
parody of classical figure-in-landscape 
painting. Beauchamp’s richly sensuous 
painting style takes the edge off their 
famished look. While the formal tend- 
ency is to keep everything flat, their par- 
ticularized attitudes—reclining, crouch- 
ing, seated—tend to lift them out of the 
background which is very generalized. 
There are other details—wildly uncrop- 
ped hair, Pharaonic eyes and the distinct 
impression that they are involved in the 
small talk doubtlessly common among 
sorcerers. Beauchamp’s color is darkly 
acrid, less rouged than previously. But 
his women are a chameleonish breed, 
turning now black, now red, now blue, 
but far too whimsically. If Witch Hole 
seems the most successful as a painting, 
it is because the black nudes nudging 
the horizon do not disturb the general, 
quite skillful pattern. Beauchamp (pro- 
nounced Beecham, by the way) has 
tapped two consanguine periods flavor- 
ing current sensibility—Art Nouveau 
and German Expressionism, specifically 
Beardsley and Nolde—and the attrac- 
tion to them has proved so powerful that 
contemporary Beauchamp emerges only 
in the negative spaces. And there too he 
is endangered by his exorbitant facility. 
(Green, Oct. 17—Nov. 11.)—S.T. 





Robert Beauchamp, 
Nudes by an Apple Tree; 
at Green Gallery. 
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Sculpture at the New School 


Modern sculpture by fifty contemporary 
European and American sculptors will 
be shown in an exhibition entitled 
“Mechanism and Organism” sponsored 
by The New School Art Center. The 
exhibition, which will be shown out- 
doors, in the courtyard of The New 
School, will include work by such well- 
known sculptors as Peter Agostini, Ken- 
neth Armitage, Lynn Chadwick, Ibram 
Lassaw, Louise Nevelson, Eduardo Pae- 
lozzi, James Rosati, Richard Stankie- 
wicz, James Wines and Fritz Wotruba. 
Designed to dramatize the changing 
concepts of modern sculpture, the ex- 
hibition will be on view until October 28. 


Peter Agostini, Saracen 1215 A.D. (1960). 
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James Rosati, Heroic Gallery (1958-59). 














James Wines, 
Ritual Tower | (1959-60). 


Kenneth Armitage, 
Girl without a Face (1958-9). 
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Joseph Cornell, Habitat Grou 


for a Shooting GaHery (19 
Kurt Schwitters, “‘Yes—What?” (1920). 


George Cohen, Anybody’s Self-Portrait (1953). 


The Modern and the Whitney 


Organized by the Museum of Modern 
Art, “The Art of Assemblage,” an in- 
ternational exhibition of collages and 
works assembled from paper, cloth, 
wood, metal and other materials, will 
be shown at the museum until Novem- 
ber 12. The show demonstrates the 
variety of twentieth-century media in 
works by the famous masters of Cub- 
ism, Futurism, Dada and Surrealism as 
well as younger artists. from America 
and abroad. 


A retrospective exhibition of the sculp- 
ture, drawings, woodcuts and architec- 
tural models and drawings of Bernard 
Reder will be shown at the Whitney 
Museum until November 7. The one 
hundred and twenty works will then 
travel to three out-of-town museums: 
the Norton Gallery in West Palm Beach, 
Florida, the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, and the McNay Art Institute in 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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Bernard Reder, Minotaur and Siren (1955). 
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The Royal Portrait of Bom Bosh 


BY JANE ROSENTHAL 


4é 

i, THE beginning there were only shadows, and nothing 
existed on the earth but water. The God Bumba—the 
first King—ruled alone and out of the chaos created the 
sun, the moon and stars. As their light dried the earth, 
Bumba saw that it was a desolate place, and he brought 
forth the animals and the first human beings. Then he 
summoned the men, making them chiefs. But one he 
singled out to succeed him as King of the Bushongo, to 
receive tribute from all others and forever reign as Su- 
preme Ruler of humanity.” 

So begins the epic history of the Bushongo elite, the 
ruling dynasty of the powerful Bakuba confederation 
which controlled the rich forestlands of the Central 
Congo. The myth and fact of the nation’s illustrious past 
were contained in this ancient and ever-growing tradition 
which traced the origin of the king’s powers and divine 
status back through royal generations to the beginning of 
the world. So important was this lengthy record for the 
preservation of order and the continuation of the mon- 
archy that, for lack of better means, it was entrusted 
to the memory of the most worthy court historians, thus to 
be passed down from generation to generation. 

In the early 1900's, the ethnographer Torday made his 
way to Mushenge, the capital city, where he managed to 
gather a most methodical and intimate document of the 
Bushongo as well as quantities of their finest works of 
art. The art was deposited with other ethnographical 
collections in European museums, but his classic report 
on his expedition aroused wide interest: proof of the 
existence of this ancient and venerable civilization came 
as somewhat of a revelation to a world accustomed to 
think of Africa as a savage continent. Torday related this 
epic tale of the deeds and accomplishments of 121 suc- 
cessive Bushongo kings, and gave his own interpretations 
of its actual historical content. He states that “the exist- 
ence of such a document proves that the Bushongo are a 
remarkable people and indicates the nation’s absorbing 
interest in its past history.” His belief in the substantial 
truth of the legend has at times been contested, but there 
is no doubt that his work provided unique illumination 
into the darkness of Central Africa’s unknown past. 


* ancestors of the royal Bushongo were a northern 
people who came from the distant Chad or Ubangi region 
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sometime during the first millennium A.D. According to 
their history, the sixth king led a band of migrants across 
four great rivers to settle in the area of the Sankuru in 
the Congo Basin. There they increased, imposing their 
rule and traditions on neighboring peoples, and became a 
feared and respected power. Prosperity enabled them to 
adopt new arts and customs and to perfect their complex 
form of government. 

This Congo nation grew as the counterpart of the 
magnificent West African kingdoms of Ife and Benin, 
reaching its greatest florescence early in the seventeenth 
century under the reign of the revered Shamba Bo- 
longongo, ninety-third in the line of kings. Perhaps over 
the centuries more wisdom and virtue were credited to 
Shamba than deserved, but as king he was outstanding 
in the annals of royalty. His reputation as the beloved 
hero of his people came surprisingly not through military 
exploits, but as patron of the arts, reformer and philoso- 
pher. He forbade the use of the fearful Shongo, or throw- 
ing knife, and introduced the game of Lela to put an end to 
his subjects’ passion for gambling. The finest sculptors and 
craftsmen in the realm were summoned to the court, 
and, sponsored by the king, innovations infused new 
life and energy into the traditional motif, technique and 
style of Bushongo art. According to this legend, Shamba 
was by no means unaware of his greatness. As a remem- 
brance to give consolation, courage and inspiration to his 
successors, he commissioned a noble likeness of himself to 
be carved in wood, and thereby began a tradition which has 
given the world several of the finest works of African art. 

Perhaps only one outstanding man of peace and prog- 
ress is born to an age or is remembered in the chronicles 
of a nation. Despite the presence of Shamba’s inspira- 
tional portrait, legend credits the reign of the ninety-sixth 
king, Bom Bosh, with a singular but unspectacular in- 
novation—a new recipe for making manioc bread. Al- 
though he was not entirely devoted to furthering Shamba’s 
reforms and public service, Bom Bosh was a shrewd and 
ambitious ruler. He expanded the Bakuba confederation, 
bribing neighboring peoples with a taste of the luxuries 
of Bushongo civilization, and, with brilliant subterfuge, 
repelled enemy attacks to secure his power. Legend com- 
memorates him as a clever man whose principles were 
strong and whose justice was harsh. 

Bom Bosh and his successors who were preoccupied 
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with similar kingly problems of war and revolt, regarded 
the arts as luxuries due their rank, and the tradition of 
the royal portrait was maintained for the promise of 
glorious immortality it gave. But to fulfill the increasing 
requirements of noble pomp and ceremony, the oourt 
continued as the pre-eminent center of artistic endeavor 
in the kingdom. This royal monopoly was responsible 
for the unparalleled style of Bushongo art. 


I. ALMOST every region of Africa where traditional 
sculpture flourished, ancestor carvings, fetishes, masks 
of infinite variety provided the magical means to gain 
control over the supernatural, and the human form, the 
prime subject of the artist, gave substance to these in- 
visible spirits of the dead and elusive forces of the uni- 
verse. Curiously, the Bushongo court artist relinquished 
this connection with the spirit realm, apparently secure 
in his earthly kingdom. His imagination, energy and skill 
were narrowly channeled toward the creation of luxurious 
and useful objects with little magical or spiritual intent. 
Cups, boxes, tools or textiles, all bear an incredible rich- 
ness of intricate decorative motifs. At times, conven- 
tionalized heads appear as ornament, but they are rare 
in comparison with the immense quantity of purely 
geometric patterns, seemingly derived from the simplest 
components of natural forms. Even the few masks found 
among the elite Bushongo came primarily from the 
numerous sub-tribes of the Bakuba confederacy, but they 
too are highly abstract, both in form and decoration. 
The religious and magical beliefs which elsewhere gave 
, force and meaning to Negro art were subdued, modifie? 
and molded into a sophisticated religion of the state, and 
the king became one with the gods and beneficent ances- 
tor spirits. The Bushongo, dedicating their finest artistic 
work to the glorification and commemoration of the 
monarch, carved only one small group of figures, the 
renowned royal portrait statues which are now considered 
among the rarest of the great sculptures of Africa. 

The best and most famous of these are the five which 
Torday mentioned in his expedition report. Four—Sham- 
ba; Misha Pelenge Che, the 107th king; Bope Pelenge, 
the 108th; and Kata Mbula, the 109th—which he re- 
ceived as a gift from the reigning king, were brought to 
Europe in 1909. The fifth, identified as Bom Bosh, was 
given to a Belgian who visited Mushenge a few months 
later. These figures were most sacred in the tradition of 
the nation and were relinquished only in a desperate 
attempt to urge the colonial government to restore the de- 
clining power and dignity of the Bushongo monarchy. 

Several other king figures, authenticated by such emi- 
nent scholars as Olbrechts and Maes, have come to light 
more recently and have brought the total number to some 
twenty, but none surpasses the beauty and craftsmanship 
of the statue of Bom Bosh, now in the collection of the 
Brooklyn Museum. Bom Bosh was sculptured in a regal 
frontal pose, seated cross-legged on a throne. The rounded 































































PRIMITIVE ART: Portrait of Bom Bosh 





volumes of the figure, polished to an extraordinary rich- 
ness, suggest the obesity admired as a sign of wealth and 
noble birth. His aristocratic head, typically exaggerated 
in size, expresses the serenity, power and otherworldliness 
of a god—which indeed he was thought to be. 

At first glance, the conventionalized iconography of 
these royal portraits gives the entire group a uniform 
appearance despite pronounced variations in style and 
aesthetic quality. All were carved in the same pose with 
similar ornaments, jutting crown and the ceremonial 
wooden knife in hand, but closer observation reveals that 
the features of each one subtly portray different individ- 
uals. The figures were further distinguished by a particu- 
lar emblem or royal crest, carved in front of the throne, 
which symbolized certain events described in Bushongo 
history. With these emblems scholars have been able to 
identify many of the kings represented: the portrait of 
Shamba Bolongongo shows a gameboard; another, of the 
famous metalsmith, Bope Pelenge, depicts an anvil; a 
drum—used to signal the king’s approach—stands before 
the figure of Bom Bosh. The drum is carved with the out- 
line of a hand, perhaps symbolically commemorating his 
victory in war and vengeful execution of the enemy in- 
vaders. The hand is not an uncommon motif in Bu- 
shongo art and is often associated with the Yolo or 
warrior class, which demands, as proof of its initiate’s 
courage, the severed hand of a foe slain in battle. 


Tradition maintains that the royal portrait was carved 


Emblematic drum with hand. 


during the lifetime of the king and became the receptacle 
of his divine power. This was the basis of one of Torday’s 
most startling—and much disputed—assertions, that the 
statues were contemporaneous with the kings they rep- 
resented. He was able to calculate the chronology of the 
Bushongo dynastic succession through references in their 
history to known astronomical events, and, since the 
reigns of both Shamba and Bom Bosh were dated to the 
seventeenth century, their portraits would accordingly 
be among the oldest known examples of African wood 
sculpture. 

The figures were apparently treasured and protected 
in a special chamber within the palace confines, and it is 
remotely possible that these objects survived the termites 
and humid climate of the Congo for three hundred years, 
It is more likely, however, that they did not, and were 
replaced from time to time so that the royal power con- 
tained within each statue would not be dissipated. When 
Torday visited the palace only five portraits remained, 
and he admitted that there might have been others in 
former times which had since decayed. 

There can be doubt that these five are the oldest of the 
existing royal portraits, possibly ranging in date from the 
late eighteenth century to the early nineteenth. Shamba 
and Bom Bosh seem to have been carved by different 
artists, while the other three are the work of one man; 
but all show a unified style of fluid, sensuous forms, 
majestic pose and stylized (yet remarkably expressive) 
features. Perhaps one other tiny figure of Ntulatshadi 
Matako, the son of the ninetieth king, belongs with this 
group on the basis of its style, although Torday does not 
mention having seen it. Most of the remaining Bushongo 
portraits are artistically fine in their own right, but their 
style is stiff and mannered when compared with the 
superb earlier examples. They seem to have been carved 
after Torday’s visit, and represent kings who reigned | 
from the latter part of the nineteenth century onward. © 
In addition to these pieces there are several replicas of | 
the early and most sacred portraits which had been taken | 
to Europe. ; 

Unfortunately, the question of the actual age of these 
figures has often obscured their great aesthetic value and 
profound cultural significance. The fact of their associa- 
tion with this unique historical tradition gives them im- 
portance as civic monuments no matter when they were 
made—an importance unparalleled in all of Africa. The 
difference of a century or two neither adds nor detracts 
from the beauty and majesty of a work of art so perfectly 
crafted as the portrait of Bom Bosh, nor does age inter- | 
fere with the appreciation of a nation’s accomplishments _ 
so aptly symbolized in the figure of Shamba. The ques- | 
tion of age is answered less precisely but more meaning- 
fully in the‘sophisticated forms and remarkable execution _ 
of all Bushongo art, which only a long-established aes- 
thetic tradition could produce. 
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The Juviler and Erickson 
Collections at Auction 





Braque, La Lampe sur la Table. 





Matisse, Deux Femmes sur une Terrasse (1925). 
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= extraordinary collections of art are scheduled to 
be dispersed at auction in New York within the span 
of a few weeks. An evening sale at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on October 25 will bring before the public the 
modern paintings, drawing and sculptures assembled 
during the past twenty years by Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe 
A. Juviler, of New York and Palm Beach. On Novem- 
ber 15, also in an evening sale, Parke-Bernet will auc- 
tion the internationally famous group of old masters 
collected by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred W. Erickson. 
Widely exhibited and reproduced, a number of the 
Juviler paintings are long familiar to art lovers in Amer- 
ica. Among the earlier works in the collection are 
Cézanne’s Bathers, a small masterpiece anticipating the 
larger composition of the same subject, and Degas’s 
Femme Spongeant le Dos, formerly in the Barnes col- 
lection. Braque is represented by the Fauve La Calanque, 
the Cubistic La Lampe sur la Table and a heavily tex- 





Rouault, Nu. 
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Bonnard, La Glace Haute (c. 1914). 
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COLLECTIONS 


tured 1928 landscape. Picasso offers the Blue Period 
Café de la Rotonde and the Rose Period Nu de Face et 
Nu de Profil. In addition to remarkable works by Bon- 
nard, Matisse, Rouault and Utrillo, the collection con- 
tains sculpture by Renoir, Degas, Maillol and Moore. 

The Erickson collection of old masters was formed by 
Alfred W. Erickson, pioneer in modern advertising and 
cofounder of McCann-Erickson, Inc. Mr. Erickson, who 
died in 1936, provided in his will that certain of the 
paintings be held in trust for Mrs. Erickson to enjoy 
during her lifetime and disposed of on her death. Mrs. 
Erickson died in February of this year. 

Most famous of the Erickson works to be offered is 
Rembrandt’s Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer. 
There are as well two other paintings by Rembrandt, 
Prince Frederick Henry, Governor of the Netherlands, 
and the Portrait of St. Matthew. Other masterpieces 
are Carlo Crivelliis Madonna and Child, Perugino’s 
St. Augustine with Members of the Fraternity of Perugia, 
the well-known Man with a Herring by Frans Hals, 
Fragonard’s La Liseuse, and Nattier’s La Marquise de 
Baglion, regarded by some critics as the finest French 
portrait of the eighteenth century. 


Rembrandt, Portrait of St. Matthew. 





Hans Holbein, the Younger, 
George Neville, Third Earl of Abergavenny. 


Lucas Cranach the Elder, Princess Sibylla of Cleves. 
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Rembrandt, Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer. 
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the well-known Man with a Herring by Frans Hals, 





Fragonard’s La Liseuse, and Nattier’s La Marquise de 
Baglion, regarded by some critics as the finest French Hans Holbein, the Younger, 
portrait of the eighteenth century. George Neville, Third Earl of Abergavenny. 





Rembrandt, Portrait of St. Matthew. Lucas Cranach the Elder, Princess Sibylla of Cleves. 
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FAR EASTERN ART 


The Decorative Style 


Attributed to Fujiwara no Nobuzane (d. 1265), 
The Poet Taira no Kanemori (hand scroll, Kamakura period); 
collection Cleveland Museum of Art. 


A. EXHIBITION surveying the evolution and refinement 
of Japanese art, featuring particularly the development 
of the consciously aesthetic, polished, carefully patterned 
decorative style which began in the Heian period (about 
790 A.D.) and came to a close eleven centuries later with 
the commencement of foreign trade and the introduction 
of Western realism, is now on view at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art.* The museum’s director, Dr. Sherman E. 


* “Japanese Decorative Style,” on view at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art from August 30 to October 15, will travel to the 
Art Institute of Chicago, where it will be shown from Novem- 
ber 9 to December 17. 
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Lee, organized the show (which is co-sponsored by the” 
Art Institute of Chicago) and wrote the extended cata-— 
logue. The 176 works on view include paintings, textiles, © 
lacquers, ceramics, sculpture and sword fittings, and the 
variety of pieces evidences the applicability of the decora-_ 
tive style to nearly every object used by the Japanese. 
Although the chronology of Japanese art begins long | 
before, the art of pre-Buddhist Japan (before 552) was- 
largely a folk art, with no close relationship to the later 
sophistication of style. The introduction of the new reli- | 
gion from China, however, brought to Japan—in one of © 
the first of a continuing series of waves of Chinese in- 
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Nonomura Sotatsu (d. 1643), 
Crow (kakemono, Edo period); 
collection Seattle Art Museum. 
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fluence—elements of a more advanced, urban culture. 
The gradual growth of a unique Japanese style required 
time, corresponding to the separation of an iconographical 
religious art from its aristocratic, decorative components. 
With the Heian period comes the stylization of forms— 
flora and fauna, figures and natural forms—that, im- 
ported to some extent from China, later become a nearly 
complete pattern-book of particularly Japanese conven- 
tions for representing actual objects, spaces or surfaces. 
The conventions, or ideal types, in conjunction with the 
increasing use of asymmetrical composition and a use 
of color (and gold, particularly in backgrounds) designed 
to reinforce the flatness of the picture plane or decorated 
surface, seem to have demanded the relief and variation 
that decoration could produce. 





~- 


Okumura Masanobu, 
Happy Ending (print, ¢. 1715); 
collection Art Institute of Chicago. 


The exhibition includes distinctive works from all of 
the six main periods of Japanese style, and by most of 
the well-known Japanese masters—Sotatsu, Koetsu; 
Korin, Shiko, Roshu, Kenzan, Kaigetsudo, Haronobu, 
Hokusai and Hiroshige. It is curious that one of the 
very last developments in the style, color wood-block 
prints, done most imaginatively between 1765 and 1800 
(although Hiroshige worked into the 1850’s), has be- 
come the type of Japanese art with which the West is 
most familiar. Fortunately, with this exhibition one can 
see not only those prints the Impressionists and Post- 
Impressionists enjoyed and studied, but the whole back- 
ground of paintings, screens, scrolls and designs that in 
themselves are the rich development of the quiet and lucid 
vision that characterizes the Japanese decorative style. 
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The Man Who Asks about Ideas 


BY CREIGHTON GILBERT 


A COLLECTION of essays has appeared in honor of Erwin 
Panofsky, the sort of book which we conveniently call 
by its German name of Festschrift. It is in two large 
volumes,* not only luxurious and imposing but also 
tasteful and practical, with a Latin title, a bibliography, 
and articles by scholars of eight nationalities. But it 
begins by explaining that Panofsky himself is opposed to 
the idea of publishing a Festschrift at all, for anybody. 

His objections are, as usual, cogent. An article in a 
Festschrift is likely to get lost, since it is neither indexed 
and received by regular subscription, like a magazine 
article, nor advertised and reviewed by its title, like a 
book. There is the added disadvantage that Festschrift 
articles are often inferior, sometimes because the authors 
are pressed to supply something when they are not ready, 
sometimes because they take advantage of the invitation 
to send something rejected by magazines. Since the Fest- 
Schrift continues to be issued, obviously the irrational 
arguments for it are even stronger; indeed the bibliogra- 
phy reminds us that Panofsky has contributed to quite 
a few. The reason is simply that it is an approved way 
of showing affection and paying thanks. This Festschrift 
shows both to an unusual extent. It is conspicuous that 
all the contributors have made a special point of doing 
their very best, in no case taking the matter lightly. It 
documents, if it were necessary, the fact that Panofsky 
has been a great figure in our subject. 

What is Panofsky’s significance to us? It seems a good 
question for this space, which is intended to open up 
matters that art historians talk about together but do 
not generally submit to the test of print. 

The answer ought, one would think, to be evoked by 
the trend of the Festschrift itself. Yet it has none, except 
for the exceptional effort to put each contributor’s best 
foot forward. Frequently it shows, almost with the evoca- 
tive sharpness of a Ben Jonson comedy, each individual 
pursuing his own special topic, doubtless on the ground 
that it is the best he has to show. We thus have slices of 
large works in progress or annexes to lifetime specializa- 
tions: Bier on a point related to the sculpture of Riemen- 
schneider, Bober on a kind of diagrammatic page in 
medieval manuscripts, Cook on Romanesque painting in 
Spain, Lawrence on Early Christian sarcophagi, Lee on 
Tasso illustrations. The charm of this view inside the 





*De Artibus Opuscula XL: Essays in Honor of Erwin Panof- 
sky, edited by Millard Meiss. N. Y. University Press. $30.00. 
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back room is made piquant by a delightful exception, 
Paul Frankl discussing not Gothic vaulting, but the great 
question of the young ladies who posed in the nude for 
Boucher. He does this holiday exercise with no less zest 
than precision. 

In this personal vein, another pleasure is to read what 
has been offered by scholars who, for one reason or an- 
other connected with the sort of work they do, hardly 
ever publish their results but have made an exception 
for Panofsky. John Coolidge’s new facts on a Colonial 
church in Boston, Rosalie Green’s obviously happy detec- 
tive work with a dismembered enamel, and Philip Hofer’s 
wide-swinging authority on book illustration make us sad 
that no less an occasion can jog them. 

There is, in my opinion, only one really bad article in 
the book, one in which the author’s great erudition lacks 
a corresponding sense of what is relevant, so that slight 
similarities become bonds and everything symbolizes any- 
thing. I found two articles exceptionally fine, against 
heavy competition, one narrow and one broad: Heyden- 
reich on a neglected chapel by Alberti, an essay which 
will be the basis of discussing it for years, and Etting- 
hausen on some royal portraits in India, which opens up 
a world of images, of ideas, and of social attitudes, with 
engaging charm. Among the other articles that I found 
especially valid and valuable were those of Krautheimer 
on a point of change in Early Christian architecture, 
Nordstrom on Goya, Paecht on the links between French 
Gothic painting and early imagery in the Near East, and 
Wind’s “Platonic Tyranny and Fortuna.” 


* variety of homage does not, at first, seem to tell us 
much about Panofsky. But it may do so in a small posi- 
tive way and later in a large negative way. Although by 
no means all of these subjects are Panofskyan, one can be 
sure that at one time or another the authors of all of them 
have found him listening to their hypotheses with vivid 
and flattering attention. Most scholars are rather self- | 
centered, and the reasons why they are have respectable 
causes if often they have not so nice results. Panofsky is | 
an exception. He keeps his ears open to all possibilities, 
and actually listens and learns. He then asks sensible, 
probing questions, based probably for the most part on 
having a first-class grasp of theory and procedure. Typi- 
cally, he always writes thank-you notes for articles sent to 
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“him; and in these notes he makes clear that he has read 
“the article, gives a judgment and may raise a question. 
Other recipients choose the path of acknowledging at 
‘nce—sooner than their normal mail—saying that they 
took forward to reading the article, a subterfuge which 
they fondly imagine, evidently, is not recognized. Others 
‘still don’t answer at all because they are too busy. It is 
unlikely that they are as busy as Panofsky, and very un- 
jikely they are busy to such good purpose—having, more 
probably, happily allowed committees or carpentry to 
grow up around them. All this makes Panofsky many 
writers’ favorite colleague. Someone else’s Festschrift 
would, inevitably, show the same variety of articles, be- 
cause that is what the authors can offer. But they would 
not all be so much on their very best shiny behavior, or 
bring such personal dedication for inspection, or, at the 
extreme, suggest that Panofsky knows more about all the 
subjects. And all this is admirable, for we are better off 
for being rigorously kept to the mark, particularly when 
the keeping is so civilized. In short, the tone of the arti- 
cles, in its difference from other Festschrifts, suggests the 
remarkable response which Panofsky has given to the 
authors’ previous work. 


7. larger negative observation begins with the point 
that the contributors to the book are mainly North Euro- 
pean and American—there are writers of Britain, Ger- 
many, the Low Countries and Scandinavia, but there is 
only one Frenchman, one Italian, and no Spaniard. The 
absence of Italians is a true phenomenon, both because 
Panofsky has studied Italian art to a large extent (unlike 
Spanish) and because the population of Italian art his- 
torians is so large. The reason for their absence here is, 
of course, a different technique in art-historical proce- 
dures. Unlike the Italians, continuously confronted with 
particular things, Panofsky is interested only to a second- 
ary extent in defining style, or in comparing the styles of 
two objects with the purpose of ascertaining authorship 
or tracing an evolution in stylistic handwriting. At times, 
when writing a full-scale book, Panofsky is confronted 
with this part of art writing, which many Italians and 
others consider to be most of it. Then an interesting thing 
happens. In Early Netherlandish Painting descriptions 
of style move very rapidly away from any direct reading, 
to ask about the implications of a stylistic fact—not the 
artist’s pattern of poses as such, but its evidence for his 
approach to a religious tradition, not his spatial organiza- 
tion as such, but its evidence for his opinions on the 
physical world. This is best illustrated in a famous Panof- 
sky title, Perspective as Symbolic Form—not the shapes 
themselves, but as vehicles for communicating attitudes 
to life. Panofsky interrogates the work of art as he inter- 
fogates the art historian: What do you mean? Why? Are 
you being logical, and if not, what is the feeling that 
possesses you? Are you fully articulating it? Thus, what 
seemed above to be a minor matter of personal relations 


is perhaps central. Yet the absence of fully developed 
style analysis as such is also a fact. Perhaps the fact that 
Panofsky’s genius is not universal is also, at this point, 
ripe for recording. In Diirer, a reference book on one 
artist, it is interesting and most unusual to see the ex- 
treme divergences of space given to various works, some 
with a chapter, some mentioned in a line. These are not 
matters of their artistic value (narrowly speaking), but 
their philosophical richness. Panofsky looks quickly and 
thinks long. 

He grasps the stylistic analyses of others so effectively 
that, with a logician’s instinct, he can sometimes make 
them more solid and often more meaningful than could 
their originators. That is to say, he knows perfectly well 
that style is significant. He does not make the error, 
either, of putting style and meaning in watertight com- 
partments. (Perhaps he is less likely to do this than he 
would be if he gave style greater emphasis!) This is where 
iconology comes in. It is Panofsky’s term for the total 
understanding of a work of art, interrelating its direct 
visual image and its implications for communication. 
But I have felt that in many cases this does not happen 
in practice. Thus, the famous analysis of the meaning of 
Piero di Cosimo’s paintings would, I suspect, not have 
to be changed if the artist’s style were other than it is. 
Another handsome Panofsky title is Meaning in the Vis- 
ual Arts. Could he write Vision in the Meaningful Arts 
(with apologies for the relatively graceless English)? 


[. THIs is negative, it is a criticism of Panofsky’s admir- 
ers, who with a natural enthusiasm have swept his discov- 
eries and successes into a panacea. What Panofsky has 
done is more than almost anyone else, certainly among 
the teachers we have known. There is no one for whom 
his excellent rule against the Festschrift could better be 
broken. 

This year Perspective as Symbolic Form was published 
in Italian, and has attracted much attention and some 
controversy. Though written about 1924, it is a novelty. 
Renaissance and Renaissances is to follow soon. The 
Italians are evidently getting into Panofskyan procedures, 
as suggested not only in Muraro’s article for the Festschrift 
but more widely in the work of Battisti. These men lack 
Panofsky’s erudition, and that of Panofsky’s Warburg 
tradition; what they do evoke is the work of art as a focus 
of social and intellectual events. Battisti was a pupil of 
the late and deeply lamented Lionello Venturi, whose 
unique contributions to the history of taste have been 
undervalued in America because they are less rich in de- 
tails than in understanding. Perhaps we in the Panofsky 
tradition—more precisely, in the broad German-Amer- 
ican tradition—need to absorb some other devices if we 
are going to keep up. Most broadly, what this means is 
that the Panofsky era, as it passes from its most sharply 
defined phase, is being digested as a component element 
of our techniques. 
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The Past of the Present 


BY ALFRED WERNER 


| 0 have been a number of short surveys of modern 
painting—books by Sheldon Cheney, John Canaday and 
Herbert Read come to mind—but to find something simi- 
lar in scope to Dr. Haftmann’s work* one must go back 
to the three large volumes of Richard Muther’s History of 
Modern Painting, issued in 1893. They are grandfather 
and grandson, so to speak. Muther, borrowing Zola’s 
phrase, considered a work of art as “a piece of nature 
seen through the medium of a temperament,” and con- 
cluded his account with Monet, then still a controversial 
figure in some quarters. In view of the rarity of progres- 
sive art exhibitions in the Kaiser’s Germany, and the rela- 
tive slowness of communications, Muther must be ad- 
mired for having endorsed “the bold hussars of the 
vanguard,” as he called what to him were the new 
painters, and for praising them as being “makers of a 
new thing” rather than imitators. 

Haftmann, who was born three years after Muther’s 
untimely death in 1909, is the champion of an art in 
which there is “no contradiction between the real and the 
imaginary,” stressing as he does the “new importance 
assumed by man’s inner life.” He begins his brilliantly 
analytic survey precisely at the point where Muther 
stopped—with Seurat, Van Gogh, Gauguin and Cézanne, 
leading us straight to the “new thing” which, in our time, 
is abstract art. Like Muther, he writes extremely well, 
and he also has a highly able and conscientious transla- 
tor—in his case, Ralph Mannheim. Like Muther, by the 
way, he is handicapped by the exclusion of sculpture. 
How can one write adequately about Impressionism 
without mentioning Rodin? How can one discuss painting 
of the last forty or fifty years without explaining the influ- 
ence sculpture has often exerted on it? An added com- 
plexity is that some of the most important creators of our 
time have been active both as painters and as sculptors— 
Archipenko, Arp, Braque, Ernst, Freundlich, Gabo, Gia- 
cometti, Lehmbruck, Maillol, Matisse, Mir6, Modigliani, 
Moholy-Nagy, Picasso, Schlemmer, Schwitters and Van- 
tongerloo, for example—and it is disappointing to 
observe the three-dimensional work referred to only in a 
line or two, and none at all included among the illustra- 
tions. Both Julius Meier-Graefe and Carl Einstein, in 
their treatments of modern art, successfully dealt with the 
interaction of these two main branches of plastic art. 





*Painting in the Twentieth Century, by Werner Haftmann. 
Two volumes. Praeger. $42.50. 
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The set, based on two smaller volumes, Malerei im 20. 
Jahrhundert, published in Munich in 1954 and 1957, is 
an astonishing product of Gelehrtenfleiss. Four hundred 
and thirty pages of text (including index of names and 
subject index) make up the first volume; there are fifty- 
four illustrations (photographs of painters, self-portraits, 
group portraits, and reproductions of important docu- 
ments). The ratio is reversed in the second volume; the 
text, broken up into numerous short chapters, preceding 
the various “Isms” and other groupings of pictures, is 
about sixty pages, while there are about four hundred and 
fifty illustrations (some in color), including a few small 
ones incorporated in the text. One wonders why all the 
text could not have been concentrated in the first volume 
(as was done in Einstein’s two-volume work); much of 
what is said about Fauvism, Expressionism, Cubism, 
Orphism, Futurism, and so forth, in the first volume is 
duplicated in the second volume. Regrettably, there is no 
index to the text of Volume II. 

In what could very well be over a quarter of a million 
words, Haftmann never strays from the path of scholar- 
ship into facile journalism; yet he writes a very succinct 
and lucid, almost epigrammatic prose. For example: 
“Color became for Van Gogh a bridge to the realm where 
objects are signs, conveying messages from man’s inner 
world.” Or: “One thing Cézanne knew above all else, 
namely, that rigorous, inexorable construction does not 
result in ‘formalism,’ but rather enables the work to clasp 
its hands, as it were, in prayer and point the way to a 
realm which more religious epochs called ‘revelation.’ ” 


I. Is enlightening to compare the approach of Haftmann 
with that of such older German art historians as Hans 
Sedimayr and Wilhelm Hausenstein. Both of them de- 
cried modern art—from about 1900 onward—as anti- 
spiritual, anti-religious, while Haftmann finds in that 
very art a trend away from the materialistic, from the 
superficial. Haftmann emphasizes that even before 1900 
artists, uneasy in an over-materialistic society, had striven 
to become poets, creators, rather than color photog- 
raphers, and he quotes two who set the key for much of 
the art of the century to come—Signac, to whom art was 
“a creation of a higher order than a copy of nature which 
is governed by chance,” and Gauguin, who wished to “get 
away as far as possible from everything that conveys the 
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illusion of an object.” 

Since Haftmann grew to early manhood in the very 
Germany that outlawed all but the most naturalistic art, 
and since he is known to have written favorably about 
artists who were acceptable to the Third Reich, he is to 
be admired as one representative of Germany’s “Lost 
Generation” who managed, in a few years of intensive 
study, to shed the false notions taught at German univer- 
sities in the 1930's. In the chapter “The Assault of To- 
talitarianism,” he recalls the Munich art exhibition that 
was opened by Hitler in 1937, a show of “glib, menda- 
cious, stereotyped realism, glorifying the Fuehrer, the 
Party, War, Blood and Soil, Mother and Child, the 
Hero.” Whatever Haftmann’s reaction to this sort of thing 
may have been twenty-odd years ago, he is now West 
Germany’s most vociferous spokesman for the new art 
that points “to a realm beyond optical vision.” In his 
radicalism he is perhaps as one-sided now as were the 
men of the malevolent thirties, for he wants modern 
artists to do entirely without figures; man’s effigy “in a 
picture could only reproduce the protagonist of the 
drama of human existence, but not the drama itself. It 
could only be metaphor, allegory, substitution. The very 
existence of man would remain exterior.” 

These remarks are from his opening address at the 
latest “Documenta” exhibition. In his book Haftmann 
does not appear quite as vehemently anti-figurative, how- 
ever. In fact, toward the end of Volume I, discussing 
Fritz Winter, he makes the sensible observation that the 
traditional distinction between “representational” and 
“abstract” is open to challenge. Pointing out how this 
artist transforms “his experience of animated nature into 
similarly animated diagrams,” he continues: “He leaves 
behind him the finished, ready-made elements of the 
natural image, he makes himself as dynamic as nature, 
and with his art gives visible form to experiences that are 
inaccessible to representational art—the growth processes 
of living creatures, the driving forces of the earth, the 
rising of the sap, the blowing of the wind, the fiowing 
of rivers. Everything—the spontaneous impulses of the 
psyche, the equipoise of pure harmony, insights into 
nature, all find their pictorial equivalent.” 

Haftmann is most convincing where he deals with Cen- 
tral Europeans. For Nolde, Klee and others who had 
been branded as “degenerates” in 1937 were bound to 
be Haftmann’s first “discoveries” after the collapse of the 
dictatorship. There is, relatively speaking, more material 
to be found on Baumeister, Beckmann, Dix, Ernst, Hofer 
and other major Central Europeans than on equally im- 
portant masters from elsewhere. But this preponderance 
need not be attributed to chauvinism. Haftmann is a Ger- 
man metaphysician, hopelessly intrigued by romantic and 
mystic effusions, who has made a brave effort to absorb, 
or at least be fair to, art that is neither “autistic” nor 
“chthonian” (these seem to be among his favorite adjec- 
tives). In Malerei im 20. Jahrhundert he seemed barely 


aware that any significant painting had been done outside 
France, Germany and Italy; he now admits that the omis- 
sion of English and American art was a grave error: “To 
disregard it would be to distort the whole world picture 
of present-day art.” He is quite thorough in his treat- 
ment of the American scene, and even pays attention to 
some of the younger notables, such as Sam Francis, Grace 
Hartigan and Theodoros Stamos (he might have given 
mention to others). His appreciation of the United States 
is, in any event, a vast improvement over attitudes dis- 
played by earlier German art historians. For Muther, 
only the expatriates existed, but neither Ryder nor Wins- 
low Homer nor Eakins! 


_ ee who spent part of his youth in Mussolini’s 
Italy, is particularly well equipped to write on the role 
of the arts under Fascism. We had been informed by 
Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt that under the Duce the artists 
were, more or less, left alone. This picture is somewhat 
corrected by Haftmann. The Novecento, sponsored by 
Mussolini, soon became aggressively identical with “senti- 
mental propaganda, provincial eclecticism and classicism, 
and blood-and-soil naturalism.” In Nazi Germany, pro- 
gressive artists stopped painting, worked secretly, or fled 
abroad; in Italy, several gifted young men fought back. 
Among those who worked in utter defiance of the Nove- 
cento principles were Scipione, who died prematurely of 
tuberculosis in 1933, and his friend Mario Mafai. Several 
other Italians are introduced, and among them are 
artists whose works are not too familiar to American 
connoisseurs. 

Once one accepts—as one should—the premise that 
Haftmann has a very personal, very subjective and in- 
dividualistic approach to his task, one must grant him the 
right to his interpretation of recent history, his idea that 
a new concept of “reality” has emerged in recent decades, 
and a new way of seeing, resulting from a new relation- 
ship between man and thing. There are few among us 
who will not rejoice that art, after having been dominated 
for a long time by misinterpreted Renaissance ideals, has 
at last “returned to the workshop of the mind,” though 
there need not be complete agreement with Haftmann’s 
selection of those artists and works of art successful in 
the “inner construction of the world.” But those of us 
who are especially familiar with the milieu from which 
Haftmann has emerged may find in this very field of 
Central European art, which he knows so well, certain 
prejudices obscuring his ordinarily sound judgment. 
Thus, it is wrong to dismiss Liebermann, Corinth and 
Slevogt as “reactionaries”; they were not belated Im- 
pressionists, but were sui generis, a bridge between Real- 
ism and Expressionism, and certainly a liberating force in 
Germany’s fight against the fetters of die-hard acade- 
mism. Klimt certainly deserves more comment than a 
pejorative remark that his “gift for assimilation was 
positively grotesque,” and Schiele, who, before his death 
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at twenty-eight, showed promise of great- 
ness, should most certainly not have 
been passed over. 

Others may find different grounds for 
criticism. They may, for instance, de- 
plore that a man so inquisitive and thor- 
ough did not bother to peer behind the 
“Iron Curtain,” to find out, for instance, 
what is going on in Poland beneath and 
beyond Socialist Realism. But whatever 
strictures may be made, it must be em- 
phasized that Painting in the Twentieth 
Century is a major contribution to our 
knowledge. Above all, Haftmann avoids 
the pedestrian and trite. What Muther 
had made his point of emphasis, namely, 


to distinguish between “the eclectic and 
the personal, the derived and the inde- 
pendent,” has also been the goal of his 
spiritual grandson, aware of his task to 
illuminate epochs rather than to assem- 
ble information. 

Those who read the rather long and 
often philosophical (but never ponder- 
ous) text will be highly rewarded for 
their patience. Others may use the set 
primarily as a reference work, especially 
for the hundreds of thumbnail biogra- 
phies, from Afro to Zigaina, at the end 
of Volume I. The reproductions, printed 
on heavy, glossy paper, are singularly 
lustrous and clear. 





PORT OF NEW YORK, by Paul Rosen- 
feld. Introductory essay by Sherman 
Paul. University of Illinois Press. $5.00. 


Tue year 1924 was not propitious for 
the introduction of Paul Rosenfeld’s 
Port of New York, a collection of 
essays dealing with the works of four- 
teen men and women who had given 
him “the happy sense of a new spirit 
dawning in American life.” Stieglitz 
reported that the bock was a fairly 
complete failure with the public and 
that Rosenfeld’s publishers had in- 
formed the author that “people are not 
interested in art or artists’—a conten- 
tion that Stieglitz vigorously denied. His 
comment that the publishers “seemed 
to take special pride in not furthering 
the work” had the bitter sting of truth. 
But Rosenfeld was not alone in feeling 
the chill winds; Sherwood Anderson 
suffered a blight with Horses and Men 
in the same year; Alfie Maurer had a 
show following his successful one the 
year before, but this time “nobody 
came, not even those who bought last 
year.” If there was disappointment from 
without, from within the little circle 
the communion of kindred spirits held 
firm. One blight for the dedicated was 
not enough to kill. 

The time, the place, the vision and 
the expectation of the circle for whom 
Paul Rosenfeld was interpreter and de- 
fender of the faith come to life in the 
reissued Port of New York: essays on 
the work of Ryder, Brooks, Sandburg, 
Hartley, Williams, Naumburg, Miller, 
Sessions, Marin, Dove, Anderson, 
O'Keeffe, Randolph Bourne, Stieglitz— 
artists, writers, composers and educa- 
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tors who through different media and 
different manners had excited in Rosen- 
feld “feelings that were so closely re- 
lated as to constitute variations of a 
single feeling.” A thoughtful introduc- 
tion by Sherman Paul gives the back- 
ground and the image of the young 
man who came to painting and litera- 
ture by way of music: who evolved 
from his enthusiasms for Wagner, De- 
bussy, Mahler and Loeffler to a sudden 
recognition, on a night at Beckstein 
Hall with Scriabin at the piano, that 
“not lyric impulse but the rhetoric of 
romanticism, the passion of passions— 
and New York—were dead.” 

The subjects of these essays left their 
marks upon American culture; none of 
them, at the time Port of New York 
appeared, was beyond the need of an 
interpreter to an American audience, 
either apathetic or inclined to bypass 
American artists for the moderns in 
Europe. In literature, a new generation 
infatuated with lean prose was tempted 
to be impatient of some of Rosenfeld’s 
more ornate flourishes while respecting 
his values. His influence went far be- 
yond the written word. Free with his 
purse and his heart, he insisted upon 
a community of understanding among 
a variety of young writers, composers, 
painters. The primacy of the heart ruled 
the life and the work of this rosy, 
bouncy bachelor; his limitations, his 
excellencies stem from the same source. 
His conversation, his letters were 
charged with wit and pungent com- 
ment. Hearing him call Marsden Hart- 
ley “the grand old pleisiosaurus” made 
his written apostrophe to “marvglous 
Hartley” sound flat. 

Sitting in his spacious, comfortable, 
but modest living-room in his apart- 
ment adjacent to Gramercy Park, with 


one of his new modern composers 
at the piano, referred this visitor, at 
least, to some Viennese drawing room, 
where the patron, democratically in. 
clined both from within himself and jn 
the world, beamed and beckoned. For 
this expositor of the new and the 
American was essentially a European 
figure in the cultural heritage he 
brought to bear upon the materials he 
had chosen. Probably his love of music, 
his first master, had engulfed his prose 
with the grand motifs beyond his power 
to subdue. But he was convinced that 
the inner self, profoundly realized, 
could transform the outer vision into its 
true reality, and this passionate convic- 
tion broke through even his turgidity 
to make its impression. The impulse to 
transform gave Rosenfeld something of 
the air of a benign physician. He could 
analyze the painting in terms of the 
soul. He could advise Marsden Hartley 
that his pears and his cacti were richly 
endowed, but what about the surround- 
ing emptiness which reminded him of 
the Yankee’s barren soil? Had the culti- 
vation of the object been pursued to its 
vital end? Hartley should return to 
Maine, to the roots of his first feelings. 
And years later, Hartley eventually did. 
In his physician’s role Rosenfeld praises, 
compares; there is a prolixity of con- 
ceits brought to bear upon Hartley's 
image—references in literature from 
Balzac to Emily Dickinson, from Haw- 
thorne to Henry James. Painters are 
summoned—not only Ryder and Cé- 
zanne, but Renoir and Van Gogh. The 
richness of the panorama almost ob- 


literates the image of Hartley, the paint- | 


er; it does blur the outline of his actual 
evolution. What remains is a burning 
image of creativity, not only Hartley's, 
but that of his native land. Both teem 
with prodigal wealth in danger of wan- 
ton, neglected barrenness. Both need 
the tender sacred fires of redeeming 
imagination, of watchful devotion. 

Rosenfeld never wrote anything that 
did not spring from his own liveliest 
experience, but the richness of it some- 
times carries him ‘away. Of Marin he 
could say that the perception of move- 
ment reported by his eye is the basis of 
his form, but it does not add much to 
comment that “this man paints from 
the navel.” In Marin he sees not only 
the fantastic strains of Puck, but the 
perception of the Ionian seers. And yet, 
through all the imagery at times tuned 
to a violin, there does emerge the crys- 
tal, dancing world of Marin. 

On the whole, he is less burdened 
with riches when he comes to the 
writers. His essay on Van Wyck Brooks 
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js a masterly work, a brilliant exposi- 
tion not only of the man but the world 
of ideas and literary antecedents from 
which he came; it is packed with sharp 
insights into the work of the critic 
whom he accuses of “exhibiting the 
yery want of sympathy for art and the 
artistic life of which he accuses soci- 
ety.” He can puncture Carl Sandburg’s 
fatal sentimentality, but where is there 
a phrase comparable to his terse spoken 
comment: “He is an iron cat on his 
way up, but curiously unsure of him- 
self.” With William Carlos Williams he 
is happily successful, giving Williams 
free rein in quoting his verse. Sherwood 
Anderson barely emerges, too hand- 
somely enveloped in Rosenfeld’s feel- 
ings for him. To Georgia O’Keeffe and 
to Stieglitz he gives his most splendid 
laurels; he can find no flaw in promise 
or achievement. Randolph Bourne’s 
portrait is of more than the man him- 
self; it is of a period, of an anxiety, a 
bankrupted expectation of the better 
evolving into the worse; of Bourne’s 


pure conscience that made him Wood- 
row Wilson’s most bitter critic, though 
Wilson probably never heard of him. 

If Rosenfeld did not see the Ameri- 
can painters with the shrewd, detached 
eye of the German critic Julius Meier- 
Graefe, who visited America in 1928, 
there are oblique, disturbed intima- 
tions that reflect the German critic’s 
larger concern. Rosenfeld’s measure of 
art was the physician’s, of individual 
and social health: “We cannot be sin- 
cere and not crave fullest living.” 
Meier-Graefe commented, “From their 
pictures it might be assumed that there 
were no problems in their country ex- 
cept those of light and color. They ac- 
cept society as a fait accompli which 
they cannot influence, and they are 
satisfied with aesthetic ideals.” But Port 
of New York reflects more than the 
concerns of aesthetes; it reflects some 
of the history we evade today, and for 
this reader speaks more eloquently than 
it did when it first appeared, years ago. 

Josephine Herbst 





CHINESE PAINTING, by James Cahill. 
Skira. Distributed by the World Pub- 
lishing Co. $27.50. 


Tue new volume of Chinese Painting in 
the Skira “Treasures of Asia” series is 
easily the best available introduction to 
its subject and also one of the most ex- 
citing collections of reproductions I have 
seen for a long time. Hitherto we have 
known Chinese painting mostly through 
inadequate European and North Ameri- 
can collections, assembled largely when 
Victorian taste still reigned, or through 
reproductions from such collections. 
Now Mr. James Cahill, from the Freer 
Museum in Washington, has obtained 
reproductions from the finest Asian col- 
lections outside the Chinese mainland; 
many of his plates come from Japanese 
sources, but half of them—and by far 
the most impressive group in his bbok— 
are from the Imperial collections trans- 
ferred by the Chinese Nationalists to 
Formosa. 

The Formosa paintings are important 
because nobody who has not traveled in 
China or Formosa has yet had a chance 
to see what they look like; they are even 
more important because they enlarge 
enormously our sense of the magnitude 
and variety of the tradition of Chinese 
painting. To encounter for the first time, 
even in reproduction, such monumental 
imaginative landscapes of the early Sung 
period as Fan K’uan’s Traveling among 


Streams and Mountains and Kuo Hsi’s 
Early Spring, or such a haunting repre- 
sentation of the otherness of animals 
as the anonymous tenth-century scroll 
of Monkeys and Horses, or, from the 
narrowing field of late Sung, such a 
masterpiece of crystalline restraint as 
Hsia Keui’s A Pure and Remote View 
of Rivers and Mountains, or such a 
dense, obsessive vision of cliff forms 
and trees as Wang Meng’s fourteenth- 
century Forest Dwellings at Chii-ch’ii, 
or such an uncompromising structure of 
calligraphic integrity as Wen Cheng- 
ming’s sixteenth-century Old Trees by a 
Cold Waterfall: any of these experiences 
singly is the equivalent in terms of rev- 
elation of seeing for the first time a great 
European painting that opens a new, 
unique vision before one’s eyes (a Patinir, 
a Piero della Francesca, an Avignon 
Pieta); taken together they give the 
whole tradition of Chinese painting a 
massiveness and an authority unimag- 
ined by those who, as Mr. Cahill points 
out in his introduction, looked at Chinese 
painting through the tinted lens of fin- 
de-siécle Japanism. For the first time, 
indeed, we are given a retrospective of 
Chinese painting as it should be seen, 
since the paintings which Mr. Cahill has 
chosen from collections outside Formosa 
are almost all first-rate examples of their 
periods, and some, like the magnificently 
structured landscapes of the seventeenth- 
century individualists Chu Ta or Tao- 
chi, or Hung-jen’s airy Rivers and 
Mountains without End, or Wang Yiian- 
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ch’i’s River Landscape, so aptly likened 
by Jean Pierre Dubosc to Cézanne’s 
painting in its organization of masses 
in space, stand nobly beside the Formosa 
paintings to complete the grandeur of 
the tradition. For it is grandeur that one 
now begins to see; it is impossible to say 
of Chinese painting any longer what 
Humbert Wolfe once said equally falsely 
of Chinese sculpture, that it “Has all 
of beauty/Save the heart.” 

My review has tended to become a 
catalogue of titles, but where so much 
is good and where variety makes gen- 
eralizations false, it is hard in a brief 
notice to do anything else, particularly 
as part of my space must in justice be 
devoted to the excellent introduction to 
Chinese painting with which Mr. Cahill 
has accompanied his plates. In it he 
combines a penetrative commentary on 
the individual illustrations and as much 
relevant information as he can give us 
on the artists, with a continuing narra- 
tive of historical circumstances and of 
the changing attitudes of artists and 
critics in a culture more self-consciously 
concerned with aesthetic values than 
any outside the post-Renaissance West- 
ern tradition. 

It is strange and rather humbling to 
see how long before the great nineteenth- 
century Western controversies on the 
purpose of art, the Chinese were antici- 
pating most of the attitudes our own 
art apologists have taken since the Im- 
pressionists. The controversy over rep- 
resentationalism was as strong then as 
it has ever been since. “Anyone who 
talks about painting in terms of likeness 


deserves to be classed with the children,” 
declaimed Su-tung-p’o in the eleventh 
century, and one of his opponents re- 
plied, “Anyone who doesn’t catch a 
likeness might as well not paint at all.” 
The great ages of Chinese painting, 
which we have so often thought static 
and conservative, were in fact periods 
of constant experimentation; the equiy- 
alents of Romanticism, Expressionism, 
Impressionism all flourished, and many 
of what we consider modern European 
or American or International techniques 
were already being tried out. There were 
pointillists, there were painters who spat- 
tered ink at random and created com- 
positions from the resulting shapes, 
and there were others who always 
painted when drunk or with their faces 
averted from the painting so that the 
hand could do its own work; enlarge 
a section of the rocks in the foreground 
of Tao-chi’s Man in a House beneath 
a Cliff, and you would have what looks 
like a fine piece of Abstract Express- 
ionist calligraphy—and so one can go 
on finding anticipations. But to find an- 
ticipations is not to insist on resem- 
blances. Perhaps, indeed, there are ele- 
ments of humanism in Chinese painting 
which we find congenial, perhaps the 
dialogue between man and nature which 
these artists so often present reminds 
us of that experienced by European 
poets (rather than painters, for Chinese 
art is unashamedly literary); neverthe- 
less, the tradition is separate, self-con- 
tained, complete, the tradition of a world 
where men and trees cast no shadows 
and the perspectives are atmospheric. 

George Woodcock 
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THE NEW ARCHITECTURE OF 
EUROPE, by G. E. Kidder Smith. 
Meridian Books. $1.95. 


Tue young man with the camera slung 
on his chest has for so long been a fea- 
ture of the world scene that, sooner or 
later, something was bound to happen. 
What has happened is Mr. Kidder Smith. 
Of the million holiday snapshot albums 
and boxes of transparencies that must 
lie strewn and forgotten across America, 
at least one was bound to be different. 
Mr. Kidder Smith’s Sweden Builds, 
Switzerland Builds, Italy Builds have 
each in turn been his snapshot albums 
—-superb photographs combining to give 
us as a total picture the whole myst€rious 
character of a country—its landscape, 
its architecture and even something over 
and beyond that. Now, in The New 
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Architecture of Europe we are given a 
fresh feast of pictures and of discerning 
comment. Inevitably in the small format 
of a Meridian paperback, the quality 
and clarity of the pictures is not quite 
equal to the former lavish volumes. But 
this is a guidebook, and a handy porta- 
bility was essential. Also, it is a remark- 
able tribute to the: photographer that so 
much of the quality of his pictures does 
in fact survive the miniature reproduc 
tion and does in fact get across to us. 
In this age of slick journalism, how- 
ever, one must beware. The camera, 
most emphatically, can lie. Modern at- 
chitecture exclusively is the theme of the 
present book, and modern architecture, 
with its mathematically repetitive pat- 
terns, its violent contrasts of form, and 
of void and solid, is a temptation and 
a snare for the photographer. He can, 
with his tilted lens and his filtered sky, 
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his concrete wall against the storm 
clouds, steal the credit from the archi- 
tect or, worse still, make the architec- 
ture on paper possess a different and 
more emphatic pattern than it has in 
reality. Mr. Kidder Smith, with his ex- 
pertise, must know all this and must 
know how to avoid the pitfalls. On the 
whole he does avoid them, and it is only 
here and there that one is delighted with 
a building which, in the flesh, gave one 
rather less delight than it has here on the 
printed page. A building, oddly enough, 
can be posed for the camera no less 
than the living model. 

In his previous books Mr. Kidder 
Smith has dealt with single countries, 
each seen over the centuries. This time 
he deals with a single period—our 
own. In space, however, his theme is 
all Europe. It is significant that, as a 
photographer, he has fallen more and 
more in love with modern architecture. 
Is this perhaps because of the deliber- 
ately fostered photogenic qualities of 
that architecture—the influence of the 
camera upon design might make a 
curious study—or is it simply that 
once again, as in the past, we possess 
a great style? Anyway, whether as 
photographer or artist, it is to this style 
that Mr. Kidder Smith has succumbed. 
This is indeed fortunate for those of 
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us who care for modern architecture, 
because the author emerges in this book 
as a knowledgeable and Very perceptive 
critic. His comments are illuminating 
and his facts useful. In the country with 
which this reviewer is most familiar only 
very minor inaccuracies were discover- 
able. On the other hand there is an “ap- 
praisal” of two hundred and fifty build- 
ings, and just as Mr. Kidder Smith says 
that not all those buildings can be works 
of genius, so equally not all of them can 
be fully or justly praised by one man. 
This appraisal, admirable though it is, 
does here and there bear the stigma of 
the reporter’s notebook—the hurried 
look, the secondhand information or an 
inadequate analysis of the big social or 
technical issues which in effect dictated 
the architect’s whole approach. There is 
no art in which, to understand all, one 
must know so much as in architecture. 

One must not, however, ask the im- 
possible, nor must one ask an author for 
the sort of book that he did not mean 
to write. Perhaps one day Mr. Kidder 
Smith will give us a full and weighty 
assessment of our architecture. Mean- 
while The New Architecture of Europe 
is, as well as being an appraisal, an 
illustrated guidebook. As such it must 
be judged, and as such it could hardly 
be better. For the new sort of “Grand 
Tour”—the tour of modern architecture 
—it is an essential accomplishment. It 
deals with all Europe—although with 
only a note, albeit an optimistic one, on 
the Eastern countries—country by coun- 
try. Each country, as in Mr. Kidder 
Smith’s earlier books, is prefaced by a 
clear and useful map showing the towns 
referred to. Briefly but clearly the main 
factors—social, climatic, technical— 
which mold the current architecture of 
‘each country are explained. Then comes 
the appraisal building by building. As 
with any sort of anthology, no two 
people would entirely agree with the 
choice of buildings. There is very little 
to quarrel with. Some buildings are un- 
dated; some, only ten years old, are 
curiously old-fashioned, while one or 
two hardly seem to be part of the new 
architecture at all. On the other hand, 
almost everything that matters is in- 
cluded, and almost all the facts. 

After the facts comes, in most cases, 
the summarizing and concluding punch. 
“Lump it or like it, take a look.” “Deeply 
impressive.” “Prodigious and wonder- 
ful.” Thus does the author perform the 
first and most sacred duty of any re- 
porter or guide—that of clearly sepa- 
rating his facts and his opinions. If the 
camera were as honest as the pen there 
would be no qualifications to make 
about the excellence of this book. 

R. Furneaux Jordan 
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Salut, Apollinaire! 


BY SIDNEY GEIST 


Taz myth that sprang up around the name “Apollinaire” 
while he was alive, and that never ceased growing, has 
never grown large enough to fill the empty space his 
death left both in the hearts of those who knew him and 
at the center of the early avant-garde movements of this 
century. His poetry aside, he had a talent for friendship, 
a personal charm, a breadth of interest and a gusto for 
life and for whatever was new and unexpected that com- 
bined to make of him a shining figure of a different order 
from the intellectual Breton, the violent Marinetti or the 
destructive Tzara. Like Jarry before him, he made no 
separation between life and art, living his life as art, 
evincing in the one realm as in the other the same gentle- 
ness, the same boldness, the same surprising fusion of 
opposing forces. He was recognized at once by all who 
came into contact with him as Poet—enchanter, magi- 
cian, transformer. 

Late in the summer of 1904 Picasso took Max Jacob 
to a bar near Gare St. Lazare to meet his new friend, 
Guillaume Apollinaire. Jacob later wrote of this meeting: 
“Without stopping a quiet but violent discussion on 
Nero, and without looking at me, he absently extended 
his short, strong hand (one thought of a tiger’s paw). 
Having finished his speech, he rose, swept us out into 
the night with great shouts of laughter, and so began 
the most wonderful days of my life.” It’s all here: the 
erudite talk, the easy style, the legendary laugh, the 
camaraderie with painter and poet, the youth (he was 
twenty-four, they were twenty-three and twenty-eight) 
and energy that helped make Apollinaire the nexus of 
the literary and artistic activity of his time. 

From the distance of almost half a century the career 
of Apollinaire still appears heroic. He was a “painter- 
poet,” consorting with artists, using them as subject 
matter and influenced by their techniques. Interwoven 
with his life as a poet was his life as a critic; as champion 
of the new art he was the meeting point of the ideas and 
aspirations of a whole generation. His own poetry dem- 
onstrates at once a feeling for classic order and a bold 
inventiveness. In his paradoxical final statement, “The 
New Spirit and the Artists,” he insisted on good sense 
based on tradition, while proclaiming that the chief 
characteristic of the new art would be “surprise.” He 
was the poet of love and art and Paris, and the poet of 
war too, taking on the role of soldier with his typical 
enthusiasm and seriousness. The other side of his public 
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gaiety was a reserve with a touch of sadness, and he was 
a Bohemian who was always respectful of his mother, 
delicate with his friends, serious in his love affairs and 
proud of his uniform. The mystic and the erotomane, 
the sentimentalist and the sharp observer all met in him; 
and if he could dazzle his listeners with an endless fund 
of recondite information, he had no illusions about him- 
self. “My erudition,” he once said, “is no doubt an aspect 
of my ignorance.” 

His many qualities seem to blend in his art and per- 
sonality through the operation of a pervasive ambiguity 
—a ready comic sense, a love of mystery, an earnest 
playfulness and a playful earnestness—that was really the 
expression of his need for total freedom, for what he 
himself called “plasticity.” Constantly in passage from 
one idea to another, from one mood to another, from one 
rendezvous to another, he was ever present yet always 
on the go. But he transfigured what he touched, and 
moved in an aura of exhilaration and energy that made 
him something larger than life.* Add to this his unusual 
poetic production, his position as chef d’école of Cubism, 
his mysterious origins, his propensity for getting involved 
in affairs of honor (duels that never took place), the 
scandal of the stolen Mona Lisa, and the strange and 
moving figure he cut in Paris during the war when he 
appeared with his head bandaged after having been 
trepanned—and it is clear that the material for myth 
was enormous. 


Sia public image and the man himself were fed by a 
grinding and wide-ranging literary labor. Always short 





*How tall was Apollinaire? Gabrielle Picabia, recalling his 
arrival in England with her husband in 1912, says he was 
“of imposing stature . . . tall, broad ahd fat.” But Picabia, 
reportedly a short man, was no shorter than Apollinaire, 
though Gabrielle herself was inches shorter than both; some 
pages later, describing Apollinaire in a Chinese restaurant 
sitting close to a Chinese wrestler, she says, “he seemed tiny 
in comparison to this colossus.” Francis Carco describes him 
as “énorme.” Viaminck, recalling their meeting in 1904 many 
years later, says he was “of average height.” Madeleine 
Pagés, at one time his fiancée, says he was “tall, yes, tall 
rather.” Jagob and Jarry were not much over five feet, nor 
is Picasso. Rousseau was five feet, four inches tall. Apol- 
linaire’s registration with the Préfecture de Police has his 
height as five feet, five inches. That was on October 11, 
1899; he had turned nineteen two months before. 
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of funds, from childhood on, he never troubled his friends 
with money matters (they had their own troubles), and 
kept himself alive with his pen. No one knew when he 
managed to work, but besides his poetry and stories, he 
wrote literary criticism, art criticism and catalogue in- 
troductions, did translation from several languages, edited 
three magazines and collaborated on a number of others, 
one of them a financial sheet, wrote two pornographic 
novels and edited a twenty-seven-volume series of erotic 
works for which he wrote introductions including a long 
and important piece on De Sade, then little known. With 
two friends he compiled a bibliography of the Enfer of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Up to now the only art criticism of Apollinaire gen- 
erally available has been his Aesthetic Meditations: The 
Cubist Painters, first published in 1913, and several 
pieces in Anecdotiques and Il Y A, two collections of 
his work published posthumously. But there is the whole 
mass of his criticism which appeared from 1902 to 1918 
in some twenty-five periodicals. The larger part of it is 
his almost daily column on the arts in L’I/ntransigeant 
from 1910 to 1914; in May of that year he went to the 
Paris-Journal where he did a column until the outbreak 
of war. We are all very much indebted to L. C. Breunig 
for having rescued these pieces from the newspaper files 
where they have lain hidden for decades; he has brought 
them together, with a number of fugitive pieces, in 
Chroniques d’Art,* a volume of five hundred pages which 
is a model of useful scholarship and judicious editing. 

The articles run from a report on the Pergamon of 
Berlin to a note on the death of a young poet, a week 
before Apollinaire himself succumbed. The wealth of 
material between includes criticism of different kinds, 
burlesques, gossip, tirade and reportage. Devoted though 
he was to Cubism, Apollinaire’s profession of journalism 
forced him to consider everything, and he could write 
| with equal ease on Chinese art, music, architecture, the 
decorative arts, children’s art, the woodcuts of Jarry, the 
_ drawings of Rimbaud, a deteriorating historic graveyard, 

negligence at the Louvre, book design, fakes, primitive 
art and popular art. There is a hilarious account of a 
visit by President Theodore Roosevelt to the Salon des 
Artistes Frangais; and we learn that Picasso’s paintings 
were shown by Vollard in 1910 without frames and 
without benefit of catalogue or invitations. On one day 
_ Apollinaire describes “the charming and truly American 
speed” with which a collector in Chicago had replied to 
a request for the loan of her collection; five days later, 
inveighing against the exhibiting of fakes in Paris, he 
says, “Send them to America”; and three days later writes 
a long, favorable notice on an American portraitist. Here 
is the term sur-réalisme turning up in Apollinaire’s article 
in the program of Parade more than a month before 
drame surréaliste appears as the subtitle of his own Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias. A long review of the Salon des 








*Chroniques d’Art (1902-1918), by Guillaume Apollinaire. 
Edited by L. C. Breunig. Gallimard, Paris. 22 new francs. 





Apollinaire in 1917, with Jacqueline Kolb, his future wife. 


Artistes Francais of 1911 includes the note, “Mme. Vir- 
ginie Demont-Breton exhibits some seals and by an un- 
explainable oddity has made one of these amphibians 
look like Verlaine.” In a large body of criticism where 
the practicing poet almost never intrudes himself, Venice 
is described as “cette humide cité, qui est le sexe méme 
de l'Europe.” And, anomalously, it is at the height of his 
prestige as the apologist of Cubism that he speaks of 
Renoir as “the greatest painter of our time and one of the 
greatest of all time.” 


. Is, of course, as apologist and herald of the new art 
that Apollinaire the critic is most important; he carried 
on the good work in studio, café and lecture hall, and we 
are fortunate in being able to study the published record 
of his partisanship in the neat scope of Chroniques d’ Art. 
He spotted Picasso and Matisse early, and his adherence 
to them was unflagging. He missed almost no one, and 
he was ready to acclaim merit wherever he found it. Nor 
did the defense of Cubism blind him: “I must add,” he 
said in an open letter, “that I address my high praise 
primarily to the tendencies of the new painting, reserving 
my judgment on the particular talent of each of the new 
painters.” Apollinaire’s immense influence did not go 
unchallenged; in 1914, in answer to an attack on his 
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method that raised some disturbing moral and critical 
issues, he replied in a thousand-word article from which 
it is worthwhile to quote at length: 


In a review in L’Effort Libre, M. Thiesson speaks of 
modern art and criticism. Many of his observations are not 
lacking in pertinence. Nor, besides, do they lack unfairness, 
and they are totally lacking in charity. I do not reproach him 
for what he says of me. Still, isn’t he off the point in failing 
to appreciate the boldness and sincerity of what André 
Salmon, in Montjoie, has called the poets’ criticism? As for 
my own case, has M. Thiesson any artists to oppose to those 
whom I have defended? One may not like Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain, Braque, Léger, Marie Laurencin, etc., but one can- 
not deny that these are the most important painters of their 
time, nor that I have defended them. 

Whether or not I am interested in what Delaunay and 
his friends are doing today, I was nonetheless the first to 
discover and discuss an art of which it may be said that 
whenever anyone speaks or writes of it, it is in using ex- 
pressions and ideas which are mine. 

Besides, only a suspect innocence, or an ignorance of 
daily journalism or of the play of relations and friendships 
could cause anyone to reproach a critic for mentioning 
many names in an account of a Salon in which thousands 
of artists exhibit. 

Never have I attempted to discourage a young artist. Nor 
have I ever encouraged an artist when he appeared to me to 
occupy a place in contemporary art that he did not merit. 


Besides the artists he cites here, Apollinaire cham- 
pioned Vlaminck, Dufy, Duchamp, Picabia, De Chirico, 
Metzinger, Gleizes, Archipenko, Duchamp-Villon, Rou- 
ault, Chagall, Rousseau and Bonnard. He wrote glow- 
ingly of Seurat and Renoir and, to be sure, of Cézanne 
and Rodin. Even at this late date admirers of Medardo 
Rosso will be gratified to learn of the high opinion Apol- 
linaire had of him; some months after the death of Rodin 
he said, “Rosso is now without doubt the greatest living 
sculptor.” Curiously, Modigliani’s name is mentioned 
only three times in these texts, only once in connection 
with an exhibition; Brancusi appears as “a very personal 
and delicate sculptor whose works are of the greatest 
refinement,” otherwise only in two lists of noteworthy 
sculptors. But for the most part Apollinaire had a re- 
markable eye and an almost uncanny intuition. He had 
also a natural authority. Writing as he did for a daily 
newspaper, forced to react with speed, he exercised a 
judgment amazing in its penetration and wit. He could 
be wrong and he changed his mind, but he was usually 
right the first time. 

It was to be expected that Chroniques d’Art would 
give us a fresh look at a much-documented period. But 
it also gives us a history of Apollinaire’s education in art 
and aesthetics. Though he never wavered in his apprecia- 
tion of a small group of artists, he had a difficult time 
with a few others. An entry of March, 1910, reads, 
“Rouault exhibits some sinister pictures . . . One wonders 
what inhuman impulse the artist obeyed who conceived 
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them”; a year later his designs for ceramics are described 
as having ‘“‘a tumultuous grandeur and a sort of touching 
hatred of beauty”; in 1912 Apollinaire calls Rouault “a 
powerful painter to whom I have often been unjust,” 
then “a powerful, summary painter whose compositions 
are irreproachable,” and so on to complete acceptance, 
Similarly, an article in March, 1910, cites “the very ugly 
nudes by Duchamp”; then follows a series of references 
—“interesting contribution,” “progressing steadily,” “dis- 
quieting,” “an art bound by no rule,” “strange pictures” 
—till, under May, 1914, we read, “two interesting and 
searching painters: Marcel Duchamp and Jacques Villon, 
of whom the former has a real and great talent.” Apol- 
linaire was compelled to a late and doubtless agonizing 
reappraisal of Metzinger; but how to translate “sill 
manque de sensibilité, il a de la délicatesse . . .”? If Apol- 
linaire’s initial reaction to Futurism was a disdain insepa- 
rable from his Francophilia, he got caught up in the thing 
out of sheer enthusiasm and good-fellowship; yet he took 
its measure early—‘“up to now the Futurist painters have 
had more philosophical and literary ideas than plastic 
ideas”—and was quick to recognize Boccioni as its most 
gifted exponent. We follow here his growing interest in the 
ideas of Picabia and Delaunay, in Orphism and in that 
Simultanism which was to affect his poetry. For com- 
mitted though he was to Cubism, he was even more 
committed to the new. 

Beneath the surface of Apollinaire’s changing tastes a 
more subtle change was taking place. He always brought 
a large humanism rather than a professional critical ap- 
paratus to his consideration of the arts; yet with the pas- 
sage of time his vocabulary became more acute, and he 
gradually abandoned the literary attitudes and literary 
allusions of his early writing. His first short piece on 
Picasso, in 1905, is a dithyramb, followed, after a few 
weeks, by a longer article composed of verbal re-creations 
of the paintings (but ending with the startling formula- 
tion of a Picasso “more Latin in spirit, more Arab in 
rhythm”). Later he attempts to deal with the work in 
more abstract fashion, but for long he is subject to a 
vague and rather romantic language of “beauty,” “sub- 
lime,” paintings that “seduce” and artists with “gifts.” 
In 1910 “the new painting” is described as “animated 
by truly artistic concerns, reviving the traditions of 
epochs rich in masterpieces, striving to create powerful 
works .. .” Then early in 1912, with Apollinaire stim- 
ulated apparently by the advent of Futurism and his 
discussions with Delaunay, a new note is audible: the 
terms “pure painting” and “duration” appear (though 
“purity” was used in 1908), and “plastic” occurs with 
great frequency; Cubism is for the first time discussed 
with a certain precision as “the art of painting ensembles 
with elements taken not from the reality of vision but 
from the reality of conception”; soon we have “visual 
reality” and “conceptual form.” Writing of Cubism im 
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Der Sturm in 1913, Apollinaire speaks of “formal ele- 
ments,” of “the unfolding of the geometrical surface” 
resulting in an “image” which repudiates the “objective 
truth” of objects; he speaks of “planes” and “volumes,” 
and of an “inner frame” which marks the interior limits 
of a painting just as the real frame marks its exterior 
limits. His consciousness of terminology is clear when he 
comes to use the word “zones” (of color areas): “this 
excellent expression . . . is proposed by M. Fernand 
Roches . . .; I adopt it.” And again when he finds in 
Archipenko’s sculpture “that brusque but easy shift that 
one could call ‘shifting gear.’”” In short, we witness the 
struggle to find a critical language, and the movement 
from an aesthetic of beauty and (the critic’s) taste, to 
one concerned with structure and (the artist’s) intention. 

Apollinaire’s criticism marks the transition from im- 
pressionist to analytical criticism. He wrote in the last 
moment before the anguish of modern life invaded art, 
when critical writing had not yet been touched by the 
New Criticism or by Freudian and Marxist thought, the 
training grounds of our leading present-day critics. He 
distinguishes himself from the followers of his prophetic 
mode by his greater intelligibility. When he is at his most 
analytical, one can sense behind the words the moral, 
judging, feeling man. 

Journalism is by definition an art that addresses itself 
to the urgencies of a day, and, of all forms of journalism, 
art criticism is the most fragile and difficult. Baudelaire’s 
long Salon of 1845 is readable now only as literature, 
since the artists that occupied him hold no interest for us. 


But Apollinaire can be read as literature and as criticism, 
and will be so read for a long time. He dealt with a 
period of great importance; his voice is clear and fresh, 
his style of a limpidity rare at any time, studded with 
insights that are often dazzling. He can condense a whole 
history into a phrase when he writes of Manet’s Bar at 
the Folies Bergéres, “which, color and composition, seems 
ready to be sterilized by Seurat, the microbiologist of 
painting.” He speaks of the “Hellenizing” art of Nadel- 
man and notes at once that two of the sculptor’s heads, 
wearing a high hat and a bowler, “are the first works in 
which a piece of modern clothing has been treated 
aesthetically.” In a space in which he had to deal with 
many matters briefly, he seems always to have said what 
was most important to say, and always with tact. His 
longer pieces, usually from catalogues, are more probing, 
and what with the inclusion of early versions of parts of 
The Cubist Painters, Chroniques d’Art is easily more 
interesting than the older book. It is, in fact, a veritable 
casebook of art criticism. 

The tasks of criticism are several and ambiguous, and 
Apollinaire essayed them all. But it is as herald of the 
new art—of new art—that he touches us most. His gift 
for recognizing the new was equaled only by his gift for 
praising it. “To lose all,” he says in a poem, “but really 
lose all, to leave room for unexpected discovery.” It takes 
courage to say that—and it gives courage. He accepted 
the new as a friend; he embraced it and said hello. The 
appearance of Chroniques d’Art gives us, in our turn, the 
opportunity to say: Salut, Apollinaire! 








Note to the Editor: 

Among a number of documents relating to Apol- 
linaire which I have consulted, I should like to call 
your readers’ attention to the biography of the poet 
by Marcel Adéma (1952) and The Banquet Years 
by Roger Shattuck (1959). All readers, however, 
should be warned against a book which has ap- 
peared recently, Guillaume Apollinaire and the 
Cubist Life, by Cecily Mackworth, published by 
John Murray, London. It is a useless work, from 
which I was able to learn nothing except that the 
name of Apollinaire’s cat was “Pipe.” This detail 
has some interest in view of the fact that Apollinaire 
was never without a pipe, that Picasso smoked a 
pipe a great deal, that the pipe appears in many 
early Cubist paintings and that it was in some sort 
a symbol of the whole Cubist band. This matter is 
not discussed by Miss Mackworth, though it is the 
kind of thing one would look forward to in a vol- 
ume purporting to deal with “the Cubist life.” 

I can only hope that “Pipe” is the correct name, 
for Miss Mackworth has not got Matisse’s first 
name right, nor has she troubled to spell Durand- 
Ruel, Ambroise Vollard, Soffici, Manolo and Rou- 





ault correctly, to speak only of elementary matters. 
The frontispiece, which reproduces a drawing of 
Apollinaire and is signed Picasso, appears to be a 
copy in ink, not by Picasso’s hand, from the original 
in pencil and inscribed to the poet. Considering her 
own distorted and quietly vicious portrait of Apol- 
linaire, one wonders why she troubled to write the 
book at all. 

The answer to this question is possibly to be 
found in the following item from Chroniques d’ Art, 
in Apollinaire’s serial review of the Salon des Art- 
istes Francais on May 5, 1910: 

“Room XXV: M. Chabannes la Palice tells us 
one of those terrible anecdotes that too many 
painters, at the Artistes Francais, have no hesita- 
tion in relating. To what end, O Lord! Here the 
story is drawn from the Courrier de Saigon. Some 
Boxers are its heroes and two Frenchwomen its 
unfortunate heroines.” 

The jacket of Miss Mackworth’s book informs 
us that she is married to the Marquis Chabannes 
la Palice. Did she write the book to settle an old 
family account? —S.G. 
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ART STUDENTS 


LEAGUE 





Circle 7-4510 


Instructors 


Charles Alston 
Will Barnet 
Louis Bouche 
Richard Bove 
Robert Brackman 
Raymond Breinin 
Byron Browne 
Mario Cooper 
Jose de Creeft 
Gregory d’Alessio 
Sidney Dickinson 
Ernest Fiene 
Thomas Fogarty 
Dagmar Freuchen 
Marshall Glasier 
Stephen Greene 
John Groth 
Robert B. Hale 
Joseph Hirsch 
John Hovannes 
Morris Kantor 


is individual. 


Applied Art. 


free catalogue. 





OF N.Y. 


215 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Stewart Klonis, Director 


Ethel Katz 
Nathaniel Kaz 
Caroline Keck 
Sheldon Keck 
Edward Laning 
Julian Levi 

Kay Lewis 

Jean Liberte 
Frank Mason 
Earl Mayan 
Alice H. Murphy 
Marvin Newman 
Ivan Olinsky 
Bob Peak 
Robert Philipp 
Ray Prohaska 
Theodoros Stamos 
Harry Sternberg 
Howard Trafton 
Willa Trafton 
Vaclav Vytlacil 


Eighty-sixth regular session now in 
progress. Students may register and 
begin study at any time. No entrance 
requirements. Forty nationally-known 
instructors to choose from. Instruction 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustra- 
tion, Fashion, Portraiture, Graphics, 
Anatomy, Textile Design, Cartooning, 


Lecture courses on Painting Materials 
and Methods and Anatomy. 


Three sessions daily; classes on Sat- 
urdays for children and adults; one- 
and two-evening a week classes; part- 
time registration; write or phone for 

















THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
of the University of Hartford 

Painting MScuipture MM Art Education 
Graphic Arts Advertising Design 

B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 

25 Atheneum Sq. No. Hartford 3, Conn. 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Professional training in Fine and 
Commercial Art leading to B F.A. 
degree. New dormitory center. Many 
University activities, and cul 
and industrial advantages of St. Louis. 
Write for bulletins 

KENNETH A. HUDSON, Dean, Rm. 20 
Washington Univ., St. Louis 30, Mo. 











WHERE TO SHOW 


National 


Brighton, Mass.: Henri Studio Gallery 
One-man Show Competition. Open to 
all artists. All media. No fee. Write: 
Secretary, Henri Studio Gallery, 1247 
Commonwealth Ave., Brighton, Mass. 


Douglaston, N. Y.: Art League of Long 
Island Annual Fall Show, Nov. 12-25. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, water 
color, casein, pastel, graphics, small 
sculpture, ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$10 annual membership, $5 initiation. 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 21. 
Write: Fidrence Wroldsen, Chrmn., 
Fall Extn., 44-21 Douglaston Pkwy., 
Douglaston, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn.: Connecticut Academy 
of Fine Arts 52nd Annual Exhibition, 
Avery Memorial, Jan. 20-Feb. 18. Open 
to living artists. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
sculpture, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$5 for one or more; $4, black and 
white. Work due Jan. 10. Write: Louis 
J. Fusari, Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts, Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


New York, N. Y.: Allied Artists of 
America 48th Annual Exhibition, Na- 
tional Academy Galleries, Nov. 2-19. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, water 
color, casein, pastel, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $5. Entry cards and work 
due Oct. 19. Write: George Beline, 370 
Central Park W., New York 25, N. Y. 


Audubon Artists Twentieth Annual Ex- 
hibition, National Academy Galleries, 
Jan. 18-Feb. 4.Open to all artists. Media: 
oil, water color, pastel, tempera, graph- 
ics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. 
Work due Jan. 4. Write: Greta Matson, 
Corr. Secy., 4121 Seventh Ave., Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. 


City Center Gallery Monthly Juried 
Shows, City Center of Music and Drama. 
Open to all artists. Medium: oil. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3. Write: Mrs. Ruth Yates, 
City Center of Music and Drama, 58 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Contemporary Arts Gallery Christmas 
Show, Nov. 27-Dec. 22. Open to Amer- 
ican artists. All media. Jury. Fee: $2.50. 
Work due Nov. 20 only. Write: yoon- 
temporary Arts Gallery, 19 E. 7Kst St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

Madison 


Gallery Quarterly Juried 
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Shows. Open to all artists. Media: paint. 
ing, sculpture, graphics. Purchase prizes, 
Fee: $5. Write: Madison Gallery, 600 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


National Society of Painters in Casein 
8th Annual Exhibition, National Arts 
Club, Feb. 25-Mar. 11. Open to all U.S, 
artists. Medium: casein. Jury. Prizes, 
Fee. Work due Feb. 19. Write: Florian 
G. Kraner, 182 Bennett Ave., New 
York 40, N. Y. 


Salon of the Fifty States, Ligoa Duncan 
Galerie, continuous monthly shows, 
Open to all artists residing in the U. §. 
All painting media. Jury. Winning en- 
tries shown in Paris. Fee: $5 for one, 
$8 for two works. Size limit 32 by 24 
inches. Work due the 25th of month. 
Write: Ligoa Duncan Galerie, 215 E. 
82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 


The Society of American Graphic Art- 
ists 44th Annual Exhibition, Associated 
American Artists Galleries, Feb., 1962. 
Open to all artists. All graphics media 
excepting monotype. Jury. Prizes (total 
$3,000). Fee: $3, limit two works ex- 
ecuted since January 1, 1961. Work due 
Jan. 10. Write: The Society of Ameri- 
can Graphic Artists, Inc., 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.: Oklahoma Print- 
makers Society 4th National Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Art, Okla- 
homa Art Center, Mar. 25-Apr. 15. 
Open to all living American artists. 
Media: water color, graphics, drawing. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3, limit three works. 
Entry cards and work due Mar. 3. 
Write: Oklahoma Printmakers Society, 
Inc., Box 10, Oklahoma City Univ, 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 157th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Oil Painting and 
Sculpture, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Jan. 12-Feb. 25. Open to 
living American artists. Media: oil, oil 
tempera, encaustic, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Slides due Sept. 15-Oct. 20. 
Write: Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Dir., The 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Washington, D. C.: 24th National Ex- 
hibition of Prints, U.S. National Mu- 
seum, Smithsonian Institution, Jan. 13- 
Feb. 4. Open to all artists. All graphic 
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media except monoprints. Work due 
Jan. 3. Write: Grace Oehser, Corr. 
Secy., Route 2, Box 396, McLean, Va. 


Regional 


East Orange, N. J.: Art Centre of the 
Oranges 11th Annual State Exhibition, 
Mar. 4-17. Open to N. J. artists. Media: 
oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 
per entry, limit 2. Entry cards due Feb. 
7, work due Feb. 10-11. Write: Mrs. 
James F. White, 44 So. Munn Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 


Seattle, Wash.: 47th Annual Exhibition 
of Northwest Artists, Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, Nov. 9-Dec. 3. Open to artists of 
Wash., Ore., Mont., Idaho, Alaska, 
Brit. Columbia. Media: oil, tempera, 
water color, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. No 
fee. Work due Oct. 21. Write: Secy., 
Seattle Art Museum, Seattle 2, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass.: Annual Fall Regional 
Jury Exhibition, George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Museum, Nov. 26-Dec. 17. 
Open to all artists of Me., N. H., Vt., 
Mass., R. I. and Conn. Media: oil, 
water color, casein, pastel, gouache, 
sculpture, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$5. Entry cards and work due Nov. 14. 
Write: James J. Fitzsimmons, P. O. Box 
1702, Springfield, Mass. 


Topeka, Kans.: 15th Annual Missouri 
Valley Exhibition of Oil Painting, Mul- 
vane Art Museum, Nov. 15-Dec. 15. 
Open to artists of Nebr., Mo., Okla., 
Kans., Colo., Ark. and Iowa. Media: 
oil, tempera, encaustic. Jury. Prizes. 
Limit two works. Entry cards due Oct. 
25, work due Oct. 30. Write: Missouri 
Valley Exhibition, Mulvane Art Mu- 
seum, Washburn Univ., Topeka, Kans. 


Washington, D. C.: 15th Area Exhibi- 
tion, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Jan. 20- 
Feb. 18. Open to artists over 16 years 
old within a 100-mile radius of Wash- 
ington. Media: painting, sculpture, gra- 
phics, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee. Work 
due Dec. 15-16. Write: 15th Area Ex- 
hibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Youngstown, Ohio: 14th Annual Ohio 
Ceramic and Sculpture Show, Butler 
Institute of American Art, Jan. 1-Feb. 
25. Open to present and former Ohio 
residents. Media: ceramics, sculpture, 
enamel, jewelry. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. 
Entry cards and work due Dec. 15. 
Write: Secy., Butler Institute of Amer- 
ican Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 
2, Ohio. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
School of Art 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Grap 
Design, Art History, Art Education 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, Colorado Springs, Colo. 














Herron School of Art 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Painting, sculpture, commercial art 
teacher education. Confers B.F.A 
M.F.A.. B.A.E., and M.ALE 


* 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 


degrees 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Arts, Ceramics. 16 Traveling Schol- 
arships. Unlimited contact with Museum 
collection. B.F.A., B.S. in Ed. and M.F.A. 
degrees granted by Tufts University. 
po al 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate a in Graphic 
Arts, Sau ture, Ceramics, Painting. Special 
courses in alligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design 
and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 








IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, 
history, mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most 
noted art school in Latin America, INSTITUTO 
ALLENDE. But if painting or crafts is your hobby, 
there’s room for you in one of the special classes. 
“Why not register for a month or more?” 

Free Illustrated Prospectus? STIRLING DICKINSON, 


DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 








PENNSYLYANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Oldest Fine Arts School in the United States 

Professional training in Painting, Sculpture and 

Graph ics _for serious art students. Faculty of 
d artists. Coordinated with Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania for B.F.A. and M.F.A. de- 

grees. Day, evening and summer classes. 

For catalog write Broad & Cherry, Phila. 2, Pa. 














THE F \INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


Professional 
School 


Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. 

Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 406 


Michi 








THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ADDRESS ob) 





SALISBURY 


STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 





FINE 
FRAM ES 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 











Importers of top quality 





CABINET ab taadalla 





An important etn much used tool by sculp- 
tors, carvers, cabinet, pattern and model 
makers and industrial arts schools are. the 
cabinet rasps. To fill most requirements, the 
rasps are available in smooth and dead 
smooth cuts, and the 12” is also available 
in coarse cut. 





Length Cut $ th Dead S th 
8” each $1.80 $2.05 
10” each 2.05 2.40 
12” each 3.00 3.40 
12” cut coarse each 2.50 


ROUND RASPS 
O Swimm 
Very essential rasp on curved surfaces, re- 
cesses, grooves, enlarging and correcting 
run-off holes. Available in smooth and 
dead-smooth cuts. 





Cut Dead 
Length Approx. Size S th S th 
6” 5/32” each $1.25 $1.35 
8” Va” each 1.65 1.95 
10” each 1.85 2.35 
12” Vo” each 2.10 2.75 


Send for free 12 page folder on 
wood carving tools and supplies. 


FRANK MITTERMEIER, INC. 
Established 1936 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 











Calendar of Exhibitions 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Sept. 5-Dec. 31: Permanent Col- 
lection; Oct. 8-Nov. 13: Explorers of Space 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART, to Oct. 15: 
Arts and Cultural Centers; Sculpture Show 

ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION, Oct. 10-31: Al Durham; Al- 
bertina Facsimiles Prints; Oct. 12-29: Art 
Locally Owned and Recently Purchased 

AURORA, N. Y. 

WELLS COLLEGE, Oct. 15-Nov. 15: Torres-Garcia 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Sept. 26--Nov. 26: Circle of 
Van Gogh; Oct. 18-Nov. 26: Vincent Van Gogh; 
Oct. 3-17: Recent Graphic Accessions; Oct. 19- 
Nov. 17: Joseph Stella Drawings; Oct. 15-29: 
New Work in All Media 

BERLIN, GERMANY 

GALERIE META NIERENDORF, to Oct. 12: Ger- 
man Expressionists 

SCHLOSS CHARLOTTENBURG, Sept. 24-Nov. 19: 
Der Sturm 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Oct. 8-15: Currier and Ives 
Prints; Oct. 15-30: Non-Jury Show 

BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Oct.: Contemporary Water 
Colors and Paintings 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, Oct.-Dec.: 
Italian Sculptors of Today 

MIRSKI, Sept. 30-Oct. 25: Bernard Chaet; Oct. 
28-Nov. 22: Karl Fortess 

MUSEUM, Oct. 3-29: Boston Printmakers Exhibi- 
tion; Oct.-Nov.: Art Treasures of Peru 

BRIGHTON, MASS. 

HENRI STUDIO GALLERY: Sept. 25-Oct. 9: Marvin 
H. Levine; Nov. 1-15: Irene S. Coleman 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

HUNTER GALLERY OF ART, Oct. 15-Nov. 12: 
American Art Nouveau Posters 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, Sept. 28-Oct. 28: Belgian Painters 

THE ART GALLERY, Oct. 1-31: A Tribute to 
Grandma Moses; Oct. 1-22: Early Drawings by 
Toulouse-Lautrec 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

ART MUSEUM, Oct. 7-Nov. 12: American Paint- 
ings; Oct. 16-Mar. 6: Religious Prints 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS CENTER: Oct. 25-Nov. 15: 
Portraits from the Collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art 

CLINTON, N. J. 

HUNTERDON COUNTY ART CENTER, Oct. 22- 
Nov. 1: Special Exhibition 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Olsen 
Foundation Collection of Coptic Art; Bernard 
Arnest; Nov.: Artists Equity Exhibition 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Oct. 1-29: Lawrence P. Sisson; 
J. A. M. Whistler, etchings; Oct. 29-Nov. 12: 
Columbia Artist's Guild Award 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 6-26: Lawrence 
Williams; Oct. 13-23: Art Directors’ Club An- 
nual; Oct. 27-Nov. 27: Renaissance Art 

DARMSTADT, GERMANY 

MATHILDENHOHE AND KUNSTHALLE, Sept. 16- 
Nov. 5: New Darmstadt Secession 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Prints by Sickert, 
Vallotton & Signac; to Oct. 15: 14 Americans 
in France 

DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Oct. 17-Dec. 10: Futurism 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

HERRON MUSEUM, Oct. 1-31: Japan; Design 
Today 

KARLSRUHE, GERMANY 

BADISCHER KUNSTVEREIN, to Oct. 15: Fritz 
Wotruba 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

ART CENTER, to Oct. 22: Anna Mahler; to Oct. 
15: John D. Clark; Harold Gregor; Oct. 29- 
Dec. 10: 1961 Annual Exhibition 

LINDAU, GERMANY 

ART GALLERIES, to Oct. 17: Georges Braque 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Oct.: 19th & 20th Century British 
& French 

GROSVENOR GALLERY, Sept. 27-Oct. 24: Ma- 
gritte; Oct. 27-Nov. 18: Helen Lambert 

TOOTH, Sept. 26-Oct. 21: Recent Developments 
in Painting; Oct. 24-Nov. 11: Michel Dureuil; 
Nov. 13-Dec. 6: Recent Acquisitions 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, Sept. 27-Oct. 29: 
Mark Rothko 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Oct. 1-29: Arts of Southern 
California: Collage 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

COUNTY MUSEUM, Oct. 7-31: The America of 
Currier and Ives 

EVANS GALLERY, Oct. 9-28: William Dole; Oct. 
30-Nov. 18: Lamar Dodd 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Sept. 28-Oct. 29: 
The Arts of Denmark 

TOWER GALLERY, Oct. 10-Nov. 5: Las Artistas; 

WESTSIDE JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, Oct. 
17: California Water Color Society 

MANCHESTER, VT. 

SOUTHERN VERMONT ART CENTER, Sept. 23- 
Oct. 15: New York-New England Artists 4th 
Annual Exhibition 

MIAMI, FLA. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, Oct. 10-29: Fer- 
nando Maza; Graphics by Brazilians 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, Sept. 21-Nov. 5: 10 Americans; 
Ethel E. Wehr Memorial Collection 

JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, Oct.: Howard 
Rogovin 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Oct. 3-Nov. 5: Persian 
Miniatures; Oct. 5-Nov. 5: 2nd Minnesota 
Biennial; Oct. 11-Nov. 26: Alumnae Collectors; 
Oct. 17-Nov. 19: David Ratner 

WALKER ART CENTER, Sept. 24-Oct. 29: Marsden 


Hartley; Oct. 15-Nov. 19: The Artist in his 
Studio; Oct. 15-Nov. 26: A Flexagon of Struc. 
tures and Designs 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

ART MUSEUM, Oct. 1-22: Magnum Global Ex. 
hibition; Oct. 29-Dec. 3: 30th Annual N. J, 
State Exhibition 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 1-22: 3rd Hallmark 
International; Oct. 1-21: Jewish Art Treasures 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 5-Nov. 5: Heritage 
de France 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

MACCULLOCH HALL MUSEUM, Oct. 28-Nov. 5: 
Famous Paintings from Private Collections 

MUNICH, GERMANY 

HAUS DER KUNST, Oct. 17-Dec. 17: Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec; Oct. 20-Nov. 1: 6th German 
Art and Antiquities Fair 

STADTISCHE GALERIE, to Nov. 12: 1,500 Years 
of Sculpture from Nigeria 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

ROSS-TALALAY GALLERY, from Oct. 2: Dodo 
Hershman; Pre-Columbian Sculpture 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 20: Avel De Knight, Nicholas An- 
gelo; from Oct. 21: Emile Laugier 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART, to Oct. 16: New 
Spanish Painting & Sculpture 

NORMAN, OKLA. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Sept. 23-Oct. 29: 
3rd Annual of Southwestern American Art; 
Oct. 15-Nov. 5: Jose De Rivera Retrospective 

NOTRE DAME, IND. 

NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, Oct. 8-Nov. 5: 
Everett McNear 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

D. P. ALLEN MUSEUM, Oct. 1-23: American 
Prints Today 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

ART CENTER, Sept. 23-Oct. 29: 3rd Annual Ex- 
hibition of Southwest American Art 

OMAHA, NEB. 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Oct. 1-29: Selections 
from the Permanent Collections of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the Art Association 

ONEONTA, N. Y. 

STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 5: Balcomb Greene 

ORONO, ME. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Oct.: Agnes Yarnall; 
Sculptors as Printmakers; Irving Amen; Elgin 
Ciampi; Richard L. Wold 

OSLO, NORWAY 

KUNSTNERNES HUS, Oct. 1-Nov. 5: State Autumn 
Exhibition 

PARIS, FRANCE 

GALERIE DE FRANCE, Oct. 10-Nov. 5: Bergman; 
Nov. 7-29: Alechinsky 

PETIT PALAIS, Oct. 15-Jan. 1: Near Eastern Art 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, Nov. 13-Dec. 13: 
Selections from the Permanent Collection of 
American Painting & Sculpture 

ART ALLIANCE, Oct. 6-25: W. Emerton Heitland; 
D. Leon; Paul Shaub; Oct. 6-29: S. Remenick; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 30: Non-Objective Painting 

WOODMERE ART GALLERY, Oct. 1-22: Annual 
Members’ Exhibition 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

ART MUSEUM, Oct.: Karel Appel 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Oct. 26-Jan. 7: Pittsburgh 
International Exhibition of Painting & Sculp- 
ture; Nov. 19-Dec. 17: Balcomb Greene 

PLAN FOR ART, Oct. 17-22: Group 

PORTLAND, ME. 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Oct. 29: Art and Archeol- 
ogy of Viet Nam; Yozo Hamaguchi, Keiko 
Minami; to Oct. 15: 3 Italian Paintings 

RICHMOND, VA. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 27-Nov. 19: Vision- 
ary Architecture 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, Nov. 3-24: David 
Smith 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM AND ART CENTER, Sept. 24-Oct. 27: 
Annual Circle Invitational; Prints from the 
Museum’s Permanent Collection 

$T. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, to Oct. 18: Engravings by 
Durer and The Little Masters; Oct. 18-Nov. 5: 
18th Missouri Show 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

GALLERY AND SCHOOL OF ART, Oct. 19-Nov. 12: 
Contemporary Italian Prints 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY, Sept. 29-Oct. 29: San 
Diego Art Guild Fall Exhibition; Oct. 4-29: 
Luigi Nervi . 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

ACHENBACH FOUNDATION FOR GRAPHIC 
ARTS, from Sept. 30: Durer Prints 

BOLLES GALLERY, Sept. 25-Oct. 20: Group 

PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, from Sept. 
30: Roland Petersen 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM, to Oct. 12: David Simpson; 
to Oct. 15: John Saccaro; to Oct. 17: African 
Art; from Oct. 15: Greek Costumes and Em- 
broideries; from Oct. 26: Elmer Bischoff 

DILEXI GALLERY, Oct. 9-Nov. 4: Fred Martin 

GUMP’S GALLERY, Oct. 3-31; Fletcher Benton 

MAXWELL GALLERY, Oct. 9-28: Louis Macouillard 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Oct. 15: American Business 
and the Arts; Sept. 26-Oct. 29: Harold Altman 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Oct. 3-29: Recent Acquisitions; 
Drawings by Jose Luis Cuevas; Oct. 10-Nov. 5: 
Paul Masson Collection of Grape and Wine 
Prints 

SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 

PARQUE IBIRAPUERA, to Dec. 30: 6th Biennial 
of the Sao Paulo Museum of Modern Art 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

RINGLING MUSEUM, Nov. 12-Dec. 10: Rene 
Magritte; Yves Tanguy 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Oct. 7-29: Prints and Draw- 
ings by Jacques Villon 

SCRANTON, PA. 

EVERHART MUSEUM, to Oct. 31: John Willard 
Raught 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

ART MUSEUM, Oct. 12-Nov. 5: 5 German Expres- 
sionists; Walter Isaacs; Ambrose Patterson; 
Expressionist Sculpture, Prints and Paintings 

FRYE MUSEUM, Oct. 6-26: Artists of the Western 
Frontier; Oct. 28-Nov. 16: National League of 
American Pen Women 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

EVERSON MUSEUM OF ART, Oct. 15-Nov. 15: 
Venice Biennale Prize-Winners 

TAOS, N. M. 

GALLERIA ESCONDIDA, Oct.: Group 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

SWOPE ART GALLERY, Oct. 7-28: Young Collec- 


tors; Oct. 15-Nov. 12: Blumberg; Oct. 19-Nov. 
9: Medieval World 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

MUSEUM OF ART, Oct. 1-22: Design in Germany 
Today; Oct. 8-Nov. 5: William Dietsch 

TORONTO, CANADA 

THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO, Sept. 29-Oct. 
22: Toronto Collects 

URBANA, ILL. 

KRANNERT ART MUSEUM, Oct. 7-Nov. 5: 37th 
Annual Exhibition of Work by the Faculty; Se- 
lections from the Permanent Collection 

UTICA, N. Y. 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR 
Oct. 29: Hudson River School 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, Oct. 5-Nov. 5: 
Painters from Norway; Oct. 17-Nov. 12: Jose 
Bermudez 

NATIONAL GALLERY, to Oct. 15: Tiepolo Draw- 
ings; Oct. 8-Nov. 12: Thomas Eakins Retro- 
spective; Oct. 5-29: Antoine Bourdelle; Rabin- 
dranath Tagore; Nov. 2-26: 13 Polish Painters 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

ART MUSEUM, Nov. 1-30: Tiepolo Drawings 


INSTITUTE, to 


NEW YORK CITY 
MUSEUMS: 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY (C. 
P. W. at 79), Sept. 25-Jan. 1: Art and Life in 
Old Peru 

BROOKLYN (Eastern P’kway.), Sept. 21-Oct. 29: 
Award Winners from the Brooklyn Museum Art 
School; Oct. 9-Dec. 10: The Nude in American 
Art 

CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), Sept. 22- 
Nov. 5: Contemporary Craftsmen of the Far 
West 

COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), Oct. 14-Nov. 17: 
Method and Style in Restoration 

GUGGENHEIM (1071 5th at 88), Oct. 13-Dec. 30: 
The Abstract Expressionists and Imagists 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), to Nov. 1: Art 
Treasures of China; from Oct. 17: Paintings 
Bequeathed to the M by the late Stephen 
C. Clark; continuing: Pedlar’s Pack 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), Sept. 26-Nov. 12: 
Diogenes with a Camera V; Oct. 4-Nov. 12: 
The Art of Assemblage; Oct. 18-Dec. 3: The 
Last Works of Henri Matisse — Large Cut 
Gouaches 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN (1083 5th at 
89), from Nov. 2: Allied Artists of America 

NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY (C. P. W. at 
77), from Oct. 3: John Hill, Master of Aquatint; 
from Oct. 18: Enit Kaufman 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), Sept. 20-Nov. 12: Art 
of Ancient Mexico 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr. at 103), Oct. 15- 
Nov. 5: 44th Annual of the Brooklyn Society of 
Artists 





GALLERIES: 


A. C. A. (63 W. 57), Oct. 9-28: Tromka 

AEGIS (89 E. 10), Sept. 23-Oct. 13: J. Socin; Oct. 
14-Nov. 3: A. K. Congdon 

ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), Oct. 2-21: Bruce Conner; 
from Oct. 21: Oliver Andrews 

AMEL (63 E. 57), The Poetic Image 

ANDERSON (32 E. 69), Oct. 3-21: Karel Appel; 
Oct. 24-Nov. 4: Alan Davie; Nov. 7-18: Selected 
Lithographs by Europeans 


ANGELESKI (1044 Mad. at 79), to Oct. 14: Dina 
Kevles-Gustin 

AREA (80 E. 10), from Oct. 6: Member’s Group; 
from Oct. 27: Daphne Mumford 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Mary D. 
Coles 

ARKEP (171 W. 29), Oct. 2-27: Gallery Group 

ART DIRECTIONS (600 Mad. at 56), Sept. 22- 
Oct. 20: Joseph Gans; Oct. 21-Nov. 3: Joseph 
Lofton, Harper T. Phillips 

ARTISTS’ (853 Lex. at 64), Oct.: Gallery Group 

ARTZT (142 W. 57), Oct. 2-14: Bret Eddy; Oct. 4- 
16: Hal Kravis, E. Moore; Oct. 16-28: Gallery 
Artists; Oct. 17-27: Caroline Clark Marshall 

ASIA HOUSE (112 E. 64), to Nov. 19: Peasant 
and Nomad Rugs of Asia 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Oct. 3-21: Madeleine 
Gekiere; Oct. 24-Nov. 11: Gallery Group 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Oct. 2-14: Sam- 
vel Rothbart 

BAYER (51 E. 80), Oct. 10-Nov. 5: Austrian & 
German Expressionists 

BERRY HILL (743 5th at 57), Oct. 2-31: Charles 
Dana Gibson 

BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Oct.: Gnoli 

BLACK (1062 Mad. at 80), Sept. 28-Oct. 21: 
Hayley Lever 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Oct. 14: Ann Truxell; 
Oct. 10-28: Paco Manoja; Oct. 9-28: Helen 
Gerardia; Oct. 16-28: Benoit Gilsoul 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), Oct. 3-21: Ilya 
Bolotowsky; Oct. 24-Nov. 11: Sidney Gordin 

BRANDT (11 E. 57), Oct. 9-28: 500 Years of Still 
Life Painting 

BRATA (56 3rd at 10), Oct. 6-26: Jackie Cassen 

BROOKLYN ARTS (109 Remsen St.), Oct. 15-Nov. 
5: August Satre 

BURR (115 W. 55), Oct. 8-21: Bronx Artists’ Guild; 
Oct. 22-Nov. 4: American Veterans Society of 
Artists; Nov. 5-18: Itzhak Sankowsky 

CAMINO (89 E. 10), to Oct. 12: Membership 
Group; Oct. 13-Nov. 2: Don Kunz, Elaine Selig, 
Steve Antonakos 

CARMEL (82 E. 10), Oct. 13-Nov. 2: Gallery 
Group; Oct. 1-12: Outlook Group 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to Oct. 28: Gallery Group 

CARUS (243 E. 82), Oct. 6-20: James Spizer; Oct. 
27-Nov. 11: Morris Kriensky 

CASTELLANE (19 E. 76), Oct. 2-28: R. Goodman 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to Oct. 14: Exhibition in 
Progress; Oct. 17-Nov. 11: Nassos Daphnis 

CHALETTE (1100 Mad. at 83), Oct.: Julio Gon- 
zalez 

CHASE (31 E. 64), to Oct. 28: American and 
French Contemporaries; Oct. 30-Nov. 18: Shlo- 
moh Zafir 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 
72), Oct.: New Acquisitions 

COBER (14 E. 69), Oct. 3-28: George Biddle 

CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 77), Sept. 25- 
Oct. 14: Leo Schutzman; Oct. 16-Nov. 11: 
Edward Giobbi 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Oct. 2-20: 
M. Goldhammer; Oct. 23-Nov. 10: B. Golinko 

CORDIER WARREN (978 Mad. at 76), Oct. 3-21: 
R. Lindner; Oct. 24-Nov. 11: Gabritschewsky 

CRESPI (1153 Mad. at 85), Oct.: 11 Gallery 
Artists 

CRYSTAL (54 E. 58), Oct. 2-21: Joseph De Martini; 
Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Joseph Solman 

D’‘ARCY (1091 Mad. at 83), Oct. 3-28: Clarence 
Carter 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), Oct. 2-28: Fall 1961 

DEITSCH (1018 Mad. at 79), Print Selections from 
New Catalogue 

DE NAGY (149 E. 72), Oct. 10-28: Sondra Beal; 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 








Oct. 31-Dec. 2: Jane Freilicher 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Oct. 10-Nov. 4: Ben 
Shahn 

DUNCAN (215 E. 82), to Oct. 18: Prix de New 
York; Oct. 10-23: Suzanne Magat; Oct. 19-23: 
The French Line-Group; Oct. 24-Nov. 7: United 
Nations Art Club; Oct. 31-Nov. 13: Suetelle 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Oct. 3-28: William Etty, 
Atkinson Grimshaw 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Oct.: English 18th Century 
Interior 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Oct. 2-31: Emily 
Lowe Competition Winners 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Oct. 3-21: Morris Louis 

ESTE (965a Mad. at 76), Oct. 2-20: Thomas Fisher 

F. A. R. (746 Mad. at 65), Oct. 16-28: Augustus 
Peck; Oct. 30-Nov. 13: Claude Marks 

FEINGARTEN (1018 Mad. at 78), Sept. 25-Oct. 
14: Cecil Casebier; Oct. 17-Nov. 25: Arthur 
Okamura 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Oct. 2-21: Gabriel Godard; 
Oct. 23-Nov. 10; Alexandre Garbell 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Oct. Nov.: Modern Masters 

FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), Oct.: James McGarrell 

FULTON (61 Fulton St.), Oct. 13-Nov. 13: Donald 
Fabricant 

FURMAN (13 E. 75), Oct. 1-17: Pre-Columbian & 
Primitive Art; from Oct. 18: Masterworks of 
African Art 

GERSON (41 E. 57), Oct. 10-28: David Smith 

GORDON’S FIFTH AVENUE (68 5th at 13), Sept. 
24-Oct. 22: Nicherson 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), to Oct. 14: Aaron 
Roseman; Oct. 17-Nov. 4: Irving Kriesberg 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Sept. 20-Oct. 21: 
Robert Loftin Newman-1827-1912 

GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt at 43), Oct. 
3-13: Peter Hayward; Oct. 17-29: Joe Shep- 
pard; to Oct. 25: Founders Show 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (8 W. 56), Oct. 
2-26: Preview of the Season; Oct. 27-Nov. 16: 
leo Manso 

GREAT JONES (5 Gr. Jones St.), to Oct. 8: Heads 
done by 8 Sculptors; Oct. 10-29: Max Spoerri 

GREEN (15 W. 57), to Oct. 14: De Suvero, 
Chamberlain; Stout, Samaras, Oldenburg, Fol- 
lett; Oct. 17-Nov. 11: Robert Beauchamp 

HALL OF ART (534 Mad. at 54), Oct.: Contem- 
porary American and Europeans 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Oct. 3-14: Mortimer Hays; 
Oct. 17-28: Jean Dufy 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), Oct.: American & French 
Masters 

HERBERT (14 E. 69), Oct. 2-28: Purism 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks St.), Oct. 1-20: Ronald 
C. Butler; Oct. 22-Nov. 10: Irwin Rosenhouse 

HIGHGATE (827 3rd at 51), to Oct. 17: Don 
Bloom; Oct. 18-Nov. 7: Robert J. Daly 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), Nov. 7-25: Mont- 
clair in Manhattan 

HORN (843 Lex. at 64), Oct.: Group 

HUTTON (41 E. 57), Oct. 9-21: Lily S. Marx, 
Alfred V. Marks 

INTERNATIONAL ART (55 W. 56), Oct. 6-16: 
Group; Oct. 16-26: Group; Oct. 26-Nov. 5: 
Group 

INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. at 82), Oct. 2-15: 
Estelle Schultz, Charlotte Easton; Oct. 3-16: 
Rosalind G. Cohen; Oct. 31-Nov. 12: Malcolm 
McKesson; Oct. 17-30: Harriet FeBland 

ISAACSON (22 E. 66), Oct. 10-28: Vin Giuliani 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), Oct. 3-21: Paul Jenkins; 
Oct. 24-Nov.18: Alan Davie 
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JAMES (70 E. 12), Oct. 20-Nov. 9: Members’ 7th 
Year Group Show 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Oct. 2-28: Josef Albers 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Oct. 2-28: Drawings and 
Water Colors by French Masters 

KEY (17 E. 57), Oct. 3-23: Melville Tanner; Oct. 
24-Nov. 13: Freda Friedman 

KNAPIK (1470 Ist Ave.), Sept. 26-Oct. 21: John 
Sennhauser 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Oct. 3-28: Vieira da Silva; 
Nov. 1-25: Cincinnati Collects 

KOOTZ (655 Mad. at 60), Oct. 3-21: Zao Wou- 
Ki; Oct. 24-Nov. 11: Pierre Soulages 

KORNBLEE (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 26-Oct. 14: 
Tom Morin 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Oct. 2-14: Broderick, Hol- 
lander, Whittemore; Oct. 16-28: Elaine Ifill 

KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), Oct. 2-21: Albert 
Alcalay; Oct. 23-Nov. 11: William Pachner 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Oct. 3-28: 
George Rickey; Oct. 30-Nov. 18: Carl Morris 

LANDRY (111-£. 79), Oct.: Rene Magritte 

LEFEBRE (47 E. 77), Oct. 10-Nov. 4: Roger Gillet 

LEVER HOUSE (390 Park at 53), Oct. 17-Nov. 
12: Sculptors Guild 

LOVISCO (167 E. 37), Oct. 10-28: Paul Shimon; 
Oct. 31-Nov. 11: Group 

MADISON (602 Mad. at 56), Sept. 27-Oct. 10: 
Don Henderson, Mike Alisandrelli; Oct. 11-24: 
Ogden Deal, Anton Vizy; Oct. 17-28: Pearl 
Dee Church; Oct. 3-14: R. Race, R. Kotoske 

MARKS (21 E. 66), Sept. 25-Oct. 28: Mark Tobey 

MAYER (61 E. 82), Oct. 17-Nov. 4: John Graham 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Oct. 3-28: Daphne Clark 

Mi CHOU (801 Mad. at 67), Oct. 2-21: Dale Joe; 
Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Noburu Yamashita 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Sept. 25-Oct. 18: 10th 
Anniversary Art in Interiors Show; Oct. 24- 
Nov. 11: Edward Betts 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Oct. 10-28: David Shapiro 

MONEDE (929 Mad. at 74), Oct. 10-28: Jay 
Robinson 

MORRIS (174 Waverly PIl.), Sept. 20-Oct. 14: 
Brother Jonathan; Oct. 18-Nov. 11: Veda Reed 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), Sept. 
24-Oct. 15: 1961 Water Color Exhibition 

NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), Oct. 2-21: Peter 
Chinni; Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Thomas Yerxa 

NEW (50 E. 78), Oct. 17-Nov. 4: Gustave Courbet 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. at 81), Sept. 25- 
Oct. 14: Hans Schleeh 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), to Nov. 1: Selected 
Works by 17th & 18th Century Masters 

NEW SCHOOL (66 W. 12), to Oct. 13: Art Faculty 
Show; Oct. 3-28: Mechanism and Organism 

NORDNESS (831 Mad. at 69), Oct. 3-21: Ralston 
Crawford; Oct. 24-Nov. 11: Milton Hebald 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Oct. 9-21: Marjorie Geh- 
ner; Oct. 23-Nov. 4: Adele Godchaux 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), Sept. 25-Oct. 14: Agnes 
Martin; Oct. 16-Nov. 4: Ellsworth Kelly 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Oct. 2-28: Stanley 
Twardowicz; Oct. 30-Nov. 25: Carmen Cicero 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Oct. 10-Nov. 25: Mod- 
ern Masters; 21 Major Recent Acquisitions 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Sept. 22-Oct. 12: Sally 
Cook; Oct. 13-Nov. 2: John Hoffer; Nov. 3-23: 
Greenberg 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Oct. 5-20: Dgnneson; 
Oct. 1-15: Richard Ahntholz 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Oct. 3-21: J. Weeks, 
J. Garston; Oct. 24-Nov. 4: E. Woelffer 

PORTRAITS INC. (136 E. 57), Oct.: Contemporary 


Portraits e 

REHN (36 E. 61), Oct. 2-21: Henry Strater; Oct, 
23-Nov. 11: Richard D. Tucker 

RICE (1451 Lex. at 94), Oct. 8-27: Evelyn Gay 

ROKO (867 Mad. at 72), Oct. 2-25: Frank Metz; 
Oct. 30-Nov. 22: Rudolf Baranik 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Oct. 2-28: Apelles Fenosa 

ROTHSCHILD (27 W. 67), Sept. 29-Oct. 23; 
Emanuel Romano 

SAGITTARIUS (777 Mad. at 67), Oct. 2-14: Ar. 
lene Turi; Oct. 16-28: F. J. Windisch-Graetz 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Sept. 20-Oct. 31: Picasso 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Oct. 10-31: Robert Freimark 

SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Oct. 9-28: John Von Wicht; 
Robert Cronbach; Oct. 30-Nov. 18: E. Frink 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Oct. 1-31: New Ac. 
quisitions; Modern French Painting 

SCHWEITZER (205 E. 54), Oct.: New Acquisitions 

SCULPTURE CENTER (161 E. 69), Oct. 15-Nov. 11: 
Abe Saturo 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Sept. 25-Oct. 30: African 
Sculptures from European Collections 

SEIFERHELD (158 E. 64), to Oct. 14: The Animal 
Studies of Claude Lorrain; Oct. 24-Nov. 18: 
Dutch and Flemish Drawings 

SELECTED ARTISTS (903 Mad. at 72), Oct. 2-14:R. 
Medders; Oct. 17-28: G. Gosselin; C. Morrison 

SHERMAN (306 E. 72), Oct. 15-28: Barbara 
Morgan 

SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Master 
Drawings 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), Oct: New Acquisitions 

SMALL (8 E. 75), Sept. 15-Oct. 31: Primitive Arts 
of Mexico & Africa; Oct. 1-Nov. 15: Ancient 
Art of Mexico 

SMOLIN (236 E. 80), Oct. 8-31: L. Joselyn 

STABLE (33 E. 74), to Oct. 14: New Sculpture 
Group; Oct. 17-Nov. 4: Jon Schueler 

STAEMPFLI (47 E. 77), Oct. 10-Nov. 4: Bernard 
Heliger; Nov. 7-Dec. 2: Nicholas Carone 

STONE (18 E. 82), Sept. 26-Oct. 14: Jim Davis; 
Oct. 17-Nov. 4: Stephan Durkee 

SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), Sept. 25-Oct. 14: Luis 
Seoane; Oct. 16-Nov. 4: Daniel Serra-Badue 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Oct. 6-26: Private Myths; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 16: Kenneth Kilstrom 

TEN-FOUR GROUP (73 4th at 10), Sept. 29-Oct. 
27: Steve Lotz 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Oct.: Art as Gaiety 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 

TRABIA (14 E. 95), Nov. 7-25: Carlo Guarienti 

VERCEL (23 E. 63), Oct.: Gallery Group 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove St.), Oct. 2-19: | 
19th Annual; Oct. 23-Nov. 9: 17th Annual 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Oct. 16: Group; Oct. 17: 
Nov. 11: Robert Broderson 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Oct.: Collector’s Finds 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Oct. 14-Nov. 11: Fred- 
erick Zimmerman , 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Oct. 3-21: Arthur Kern It’s 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Oct. 3-21: Mane-Katz; | jetl 
Oct. 11-21: Dora Khayatt; Oct 30-Nov. 11: 








Schlumberger via 
WILLARD (23 W. 56), Oct. 3-28: James Byars Y 
WISE (50 W. 57), Sept. 26-Oct. 21: Charmion Ja 

von Wiegand; Oct. 24-Nov. 18: Michael Lekakis F 





WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), Oct. 2-31:/ The 
Andre Masson 
WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), Sept. 25-Oct., 
14: Alexandre Istrati; Oct. 17-Nov. 18: Bernard, 
Reder i 
ZABRISKIE (36 E. 61), Oct. 2-28: Joseph Stella; | 
Oct. 30-Nov. 25: Warzecha; Rudowicz | 
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JET BRIDGE TO THE 


ORIENT 


and on around the world via BOAC jetliners 


It’s the superb introduction to the Orient. BOAC 
jetliners—direct to Hong Kong from New York 


| via Honolulu and Tokyo. 


You receive attentive service from courteous 


| Japanese, Chinese and British stewardesses. 
_ They offer you superb Continental or authentic 


Far Eastern cuisine...as you prefer. 

And, from Hong Kong you can continue on 
to Singapore, Thailand, India, the Middle East, 
Europe and home. 

To jet to the Orient in ‘pacific ease’, call your 
Travel Agent or BOAC. 
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Offices in all principal cities 
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NINE EXCITING NEW Protsted OIL COLORS 


GRUMBACHER RED 
.. bright and fiery with a warm tint 
ZINC YELLOW (Lemon Yellow) 
.. brilliant, clean primary yellow 
MANGANESE BLUE 
..for skies, marines and landscapes 
THALO® RED ROSE 
..deep, glowing red with a rose tint 
PAYNE'S GRAY 
..for accents, neutralizing and shadows 


THALO® VELLOW GREEN 
..for landscapes, flowers, and neutralizing 


FLESH...for portraits, flowers and delicate tints 


CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN 
..for shadows and neutralizing 
COBALT VIOLET 
.. blue-violet for shadows, flowers and tints 


pFRUMBACHER 


ARTISTS’ 


MATERIAL 


460 W. 34 St., New York 1, N¥. 


Zinc Yellow Thalo® Chromium Oxide Manganese 
(Lemon Yellow) 


Grumbacher 
—Yellow Green Green Blue Red 


Payne's Thalo® Cobalt 
Gray —Red Rose Violet 











